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FOREWORD 



This report represents the culmination of the efforts of 
a large number of people to meet the needs of professional 
personnel involved in the identification of the gifted and 
talented in Connecticut, 

For th^^ most part, the work of writing and conr«piling 
this booklet was done by teachers and administrators in 
gifted programs in the state. They accomplished this task 
in a matter of a few short months, meeting afternoons and 
evenings on their own time. In addition to doin^ research 
and writing articles 5 the task force leader and members have 
attempted to bring together the best information from a wide 
variety of sources. Much credit belongs to individuals and 
agencies from outside Connecticut who have been kind enough 
to give us permission to reprint some of their materials. 

This report is a preliminary ivorking draft and is 
subject to further revision. We welcome all comments and 
suggestions for improvement, since your responses will 
provide valuable input in the preparation of the final draft. 
Please address all correspondence to William G. Vassar, 
Box 2219, Connecticut State Department of Education, Hartford, 
Connecticut, 06115. 

We wish to extend our personal thanks to all who have work 
so hard to produce this report in the interest of the gifted 
and talented children of Connecticut, 

WILLIAM G. VASSAR 

Consultant for Gifted and Talented 

Bureau cf Pupi]. Personnel and Special Educational Cervices 

ALAN J. WHITE 

Adrnin istrstive Assistant 

9uroau of Pupil Personnel and Special Educatir.'3l Services 



PREFACE 



The process of identifying gifted and talented children 
does not have to be mysterious and complex. Unfortunately, 
however> it appears that it often times is. 

In the Re port to the Congress of the United States by t e 
U, S, Commissioner of Education (March^ 1972), it was stated" 

"Identification of the gifted and talented in different 
parts of the country has been piecemeal, sporadic, and 
sometimes nonexistent. Very little identification has 
been carried on in depth, or with appropriate testing 
instruments. Many of the assumptions about giftedness 
and its incidence in various parts of the American 
society are based on inadequate data, partial information, 
and group tests of limited value. The United States has 
been inconsistent in seeking out the gifted and talented, 
finding them early in their lives, and individualizing 
their education. Particular injustice has occurred 
through apathy toward certain minorities, although neglect 
of the gifted in this country is a universal, increasing 
problem. " 

How that we know where we are, the quo.;ti.r rasist be, 
"Where are we going?" Do we follow the path of the 58 percent 
of all U. S. schools who, when surveyed in 19'^^ -70, caid they 
had no gifted students, or dare we dream the i ::v' ^^^sible droam 
100 percent of U. S. schools identifying and >viding for their 
gifted students? Do mq follow tho hostile, :V . ..i - -or^nt , apa- 
thetic, and ignorant, or do vre thrust ourselv: oforward with the ' 
expectation that some scars will result? Do v.^a do what is easy 
or wliat we knov; is right? 

If: was not the iatanc of this task force to provide yoople 
with answers to all of the questions regarding identification. 
Given o limited period of timo (2 months) and limited exportis-? 
T ' ."he area of ^^i^ted and talented child education, it hat) been 
neces,^icuy to draw from the works of others. Rather, it is our 
intnnt to provide you with ideas, suggestions, examples of 
^.aterials, and, hopefully, a bit of enthusiasm to share our 
dioaT to do what we know is right. 

iiucii h^'ir; been dona. Muoh remains to be donr>. If, r\o a 
TGC'Ult of \\'.ri oner'-»/:ion of this :ask fo, ce, C5>r:5 more ^ s -nc/ol 
ayste.-' uaet55 t)s^ cliallenge of providing for its gifted ard 
taf'.ented students, our existence has been justified and cur 
job has boon worthwhile. 
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lUTRODUCTION 



BEST copy AVAILABLE 



Both conceptually and chronologically, one of the fore- 
most concerns in designing programs for the gifted and tal- 
ented is the identification of the children who will parti- 
cipate in the program. No single identification scheme is 
without its shortcomings, nor is any one desi^^n cippiopi' J a le 
for the identification of every type of gift ; talent. 
What is needed is a variety of measures, both ojective and 
subjective, which will support and supplement or.e another* 

Connecticut legislation and administrative guidelines 
are based on a broadened conception of giftedness one which 
vJowo traditional academic ability as one ability within a 
wide sp^^cLxum of intellectual aptitudes and abilities, in- 
cluding creativity and talent in the graphic and performing 
ai^ts. The law also encourages educational agencies to iden- 
tify underachicvers and those students who have the poten- 
t i a 1 for high achievement, even though they may not be demon- 
strating exceptional achievement in their current educational 
setting. To locate students with these various abilities, 
it is probably wise to utilize a combination of both stan- 
dardized instruments and the expert judgment of professionals. 

It is the intent of this booklet to present in one 
convenient volume the most relevant and practical informa- 
tion available on the identification process, ranging from 
V2ry broad screening and selection sequences to specific 
procedures and instruments for locating talent in a variety 
of areas. Along with general recommendations, there will 
also be found a number of rating scales and checklists 
that have been used successfully to identify gifted and 
talented students. Finally, there is a listir.n of com- 
mex^cially available instruments and a selection of books 
and articles to guide the interested reader* 

It is hoped that the use of this booklet , :il facilitate 
efficient and effective identification proceduveo and re- 
move soma of the mystery and misunderstanding surrounding 
this critically important phase in the developnent of pro- 
grams for the gifted and talented. 
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EXCERPTS FROM COIJMECTICUT STATE DEPARTMENT 
EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS: IDENTIFICATION 
GIFTED AND TALENTED STUDENTS 



CONNECTICUT STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Bureau of Pupil Personnel and Special Educational Services 

Hartford, Connect! cut 



METHODS OF DISCOVERY AND IDENTIFICATION OF THE TOTAL POPULATION 
OF GIFTED YOUTH AND METHODS OF ASSESSING THE INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 

OF THESE CHILDREN 

The basic problem in special education for the gifted and 
talented is that of defining the population of children and 
youth fox* whom special services, provisions, and programs will 
be made. 

The literature in this area of special education offers a 
plethora of definitions and characteristics which attempt to 
describe the qualities of gifted and talented children and 
youth. Because professional educators have not agreed on a de- 
finition of terms, the recent U.S.O.S, Commissioners' Report to 
the Congress has established a rather open-ended definition for 
the purposes of Federal education programs. Such definition 
will serve as a point of reference for our purposes: 

Gifted and talented children are those identified by 
professionally qualified persons who by virtue of out- 
standing abilities, are capable of high performance. 
These are children who require differentiated educa- 
tional programs and/or services beyond those normally 
provided by the regular school program in order to 
realize their contx^ibut ions to self and society. 

Children capable of high performance include those with 
demonstrated achievement and/or potential ability in any of 
the following areas, singly or in combination: 

1. general intellectual ability 

2. specific academic aptitude 

3. creative or productive thinking 
U. leadership ability 

5 . vis ual and performing arts 

6 . psychomotor ab ili ty 

7. disadvantaged potential 

It may be assumed that utilization of these criteria for 
identification of the gifted and talented will encompass a min- 
imum of 3 to 5 percent of the school population. 

Evidence of gifted and talented abilities may be deter- 
mined in a multiplicity of ways. These screening and identi- 
fication procedures should include objective measures and pro- 
fessional evaluation measures which are essential components 
of such procedures. 
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Prof essionally qualified persons include such individuals 
as teachers, school administrators, psychologists, counselors, 
curriculum specialists, artists, nusicians, and others with 
special training who are also qualified to appraise pupil's 
special competencies. 

Generally, evidence of intellectual and creative talent 
may be dotermined in m any ways including: 

• . Consistently very superior scores on a number of 
appropriate standardized tests. 

•» Judgment of teachers, pupil personnel specialists, 
administrators, and supervisors who are f ami liar 
with the demonstrated and/or potential abilities 
of the individual. 

«. Evidence of advanced skills, imaginative insight 
and intense interest and involvement, 

Judgments of specialized teachers (i.e., art and 
music) , pupil personnel specialists and experts 
in the arts who are qualified to evaluate the 
pupils' demonstrated and/or potential talent. 

Can we identify the gifted and talented? The answer to 
such a question covers several factors: age of identification, 
screening procedures and test accuracy, the identification of 
children and youth from different ethnic groups and cultures, 
underachi evers , and tests of creativity. The total problems 
of screening and identification are complicated by assumptions 
that talents cannot be found as abundantly in certain groups 
as among the affluent. These assumptions may be overemployed 
to produce meager searches and ident i f icat ion • 

Meantime, ample evidence exists that the gifted and 
talented can be identified in all groups within society. For 
example, the intensive search for disadvantaged potential and 
appropriate programs are tasks presently being tackled by such 
people as Drs. Bruch and Torrance at the University of Georgia, 
Dr. Renzulli at the University of Connecticut and Dr. Sisk of 
the University of South Florida. 

For those charged with the development of identification 
procedures for the many target groups among the gil ted and 
talented, it must be remembered that discovery of talent is a 
continual process that must begin early and continue late in a 
child's career through the educational system. 
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All along the continuun provisions should be made to in- 
clude formal appropriate standardized testing at regular inter- 
vals, but more important observation by professional and lay 
personnel on a regular, orderly and concerted effort to assess 
and record the childs' manifest achievements or potential 
achievements in areas not covered by the standard measures. 

Professional personnel must learn to feel comfortable with 
the idea that measurement of student performance does not re- 
side in "objective" paper and pencil tests and that, indeed, 
the measurement of all human behavior is ultimately rooted in 
subjective judgment. The most important task is to make these 
judgments as good and reliable as possible. 



William G» Vassar, Consultant for Gifted and Talented 
March, 191k 
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EXCERPTS FROM 
POLICIES, PROCEDURES AND GUIDELINES 

FOP. 

GIFTED AND TALENTED PROGRAMS 
UNDER 

SECTION 10-76 OF THE GENERAL STATUTES 
(SPECIAL EDUCATION LEGISLATION) 



CONNECTICUT STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Bureau of Pupil Personnel and Special Educational Services 

Hartford, Connecticut 

William G, Vassar, Consultant for Gifted and Talented 
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SUMMARY OF LEGAL PROVISIONS 

Section 10-76 of the Connecticut General Statutes makes it per- 
missive for local and regional school districts to provide re- 
imbursable special instructional and support ive services for 
pupils with extraordinary learning ability and/or outstanding 
talent in the creative arts • The town or regional board of 
education may do this individually or in cooperation with other 
school districts, 

To be reimbursable, plans for providing such special education 
must be approved in advance by the State Department of Educa- 
tion. Reimbursement based on an excess cost concept is ex- 
plained in Section VII of the 1973/74 General Guidelines for 
Special Education Programs , * 

DEFIHITIOHS OF TERMS 

^'Extraordinary learning ability" is deemed to be the power to 
learn possessed by the top five per cent of the students in a 
school district as chosen by the special education planning 
and placement team on the basis of (1) performance on relevant 
s tanda^^dized measuring instruments or (2) demonstrated or po- 
tential academic achievement or intellectual creativity. 

"Outstanding talent in the creative arts" is deemed to be. that 
talent possessed by the top five percent of the students in a 
school district who have been chosen by the special education 
planning and placement team on the basis of demonstrated or 
potential achievement in music, the visual arts or the perform- 
ing arts, 

IDENTIFICATION PROCEDURES 

The responsibility for the identification of eligible pupils 
rests with the superintendent of schools or an employee of the 
school district to whom he may delegate this responsibility. 
Such identification should be based on a study of all available 
evidence as to the pupil's ability and potential made by per- 
sonnel qualified to administer and interpret appropriate stan- 
dardized tests, judge demonstrated ability and potential, and 
recognise outstanding talent in the creative arts- 
Evidence as to a pupil^s extraordinary learning ability and/or 
outstanding talent in the creative arts must be satisfactory to 
the Secretary of the State Board of Education. 

^General Guidelines for Special Education Programs - Section 
10- 76a- 10- 76 j of the General Sta tutes, State Department of 
Education, Bureau of Pupil Personnel' and Special Educational 
Services, H^x^tford^ Connecticut, 1973, 
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Items of evidence in the intellectual category should include: 

A* Very superior scores on appropriate standardized tests. 
Criteria for 'Wery superior" might be the uoper two or 
three percent of an appropriate criterion group or scores 
which are at least two standard deviations above the mean. 

B, Judgments of teachers, pupil personnel specialists, admin- 
istrators and supervisors who are familiar with the pupil 
demonstrated and potential ability. 

Additional items of evidence used in the creative arts category 
should include: 

A, Evidence of advanced skills, imaginative insight, intense 
interest and involvement. 

B, Judgments of outstanding talent based on cippraisals of 
specialized teachers, pupil personnel specialists, experts 
in the field and/or others who are qualified to evaluate 
the pupil's demonstrated and potential talent, 

The procedures have been designed to avoid arbitrary cut-off 
points or limitations. The identification process should 
identify a small percentage of pupils with extraordinary abil- 
ity and outstanding talent whose needs are such that they can- 
not be met in the regular school program* (Please refer to 
Appendix A of this publication for further information on po- 
tential sources of identification criteria). 



APPENDIX A 



POTENTIAL SOURCES OF MULTIPLE CRITERIA 
FOR IDENTIFYING THE GIFTED AND TALENTED 



The key to a successful identification system is to design an 
integrated procedure which combines a variety of objective and 
judgmental measures for screening and selecting students for a 
special program. The following list is intended to suggest in 
a general way some possible sources of criteria for identifying 
gifted and talented students • Naturally, it is expected that 
the identification procedure would fit the intended program and 
not attempt to utilize every type of measure noted belowt 

INTELLECTUAL AREAS: (Evaluation in these areas may 

include both demonstrated and 
potential ability), 

^ • Standar d ized tests 
Intelligence Tests 
Group 

Individual 
Achievement tests 

Specific aptitude tests, including creativity tests 
Personality measures 
Interest inventories 



B . Judgmental e vi den ce 
School grades 

Teacher rating scales and checklists 
Observations and anecdotal reports 
Parent interviews ; student interviews 
Pupil product evaluation 

Nominations by teachers and other school 

personnel 
Peer nomination; self-assessment 



CREATIVE ART AREAS: (Identification in these areas will 

depend almost entirely on subjective, 
j udgmental evidence ) - 

A, Evidence of advanced skills, imaginative insight, 
intense interest and involvement may be gathered 
by any of the methods suggested under Part B above, 
and can also include interest inventories and 
specific aptitude measures- 



B. Judgments of outstanding talent based on appraisals of 
specialized teachers, pupil personnel specialists, 
professional artists and experts in the field and/or 
others who are qualified to evaluate the pupil's dem- 
onstrated or potential talent* These judgments may be 
based on performance auditions, portfolio or product 
evaluation, or situational assessments. 
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. GENERAL SYSTEMS AND INSTRUMENTS 
A, SCREENING AND SELECTION SEQUE 



PROJECT IMPROVE 
System for Identifying Gifted and Talented Students 
Joseph S» Renzulii, 1971 

The purpose of this system is to provide persons who are 
involved in the identification of gifted students with a com- 
prehensive plan that will assist them in both the screening 
and the selection process* The system is designed (1) to take 
account of a variety of identification criteria, (2) to mini- 
mize the amount of individual testing required, and (3) to 
show a relationship between the objectives of the program and 
the criteria upon which selection is based. The steps involved 
in Identification should take place in the Spring. of the year 
before students are placed in the program* For students who 
are continuing in the program, the same procedure should be 
followed^ however, test data should be updated and information 
should bo obtained from special program teachers who have 
worked with the students during the preceding yeart Screening 
and selection should be carried out by a committee consisting 
of teachers, administrators, and pupil personnel specialists* 

Before the screening and selection system can be imple- 
mented the following three decisions should be made: 

1, How many students will be involved in the program? 

2» What area or areas will the program focus upon? 
(Language Arts, Science, etc.) 
JC 3. From what grade levels will the students be selected? 
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Once these bai Ic program decisions have been made, the 
following steps should be followeds 

PART I: SCREENING 

Step A: Intelligence Test Information 

Section A of the Screening and Selection Form should be 
completed for all students who are in the grade(s) below the 
grade(s) from which students will be selected for the program. 
In the very early stage of the screenint?; process, all young- 
sters in these grades should be considered eligible for the 
program. This approach will minimize the chances of over- 
looking youngsters who do not earn a high evaluation on any one 
criterion, but who may be good candidates for the program when 
several criteria are looked at collectively, Each $tep in 
this identification system will bo directed toward reducing the 
number of student.s who are eligible for the prcf^ram* 

If the program deals mainly with one or more of the tradi- 
tional academic areas, a minimum group intelligence test score 
should be established. Any student who has scored at or above 
this cut-off point on any of his group intelligence tests 
should be continued in the screening process. A rationale for 
establishing this cut-off point might be as follows: 

1. Decide how many students the program can accommodate 

and determine what proportion of the ellp'fble students this 

figure representst 

Example: program can accommodate - 300 

s 10% 

No, of Students Eligible s 3000 
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2. Determine the observed means and standard deviations 
for intelligence scores for each grade levels 

Example: ^th Grade mean for 1000 students = 105, 
S.D. = 12 

5th Grade mean for 1000 students = 100, 
S.D. = 15 

6th Grade mean for 1000 students - 95, 
S.D. =18 

3. Refer to a table of proportions under the normal dis- 
tribution curve and determine the Z-value that marks off the 
top 10 per cent of a normal population. 

Example: 10% of a normal population falls above a Z-value 
of 1,28. 

^. Determine the cut-off scores by (a) multiplying the 
Z-value by the observed standard deviations, and (b) adding 
these figures to the observed means. 

Example: The top 10% in ^th Grade will earn a score of 
120 • 35 or better 
1,28. X 12 = 15. 36 
15. 36 + 105 = 120^ 36 
5th Grade - 119.25 
6th Grade = 118.04 
Because of errors in measurement that are inherent in group 
measures, and because some youngsters simply do not demonstrate 
their best performance in group testin?? situations, an indivi- 
dual intelligence tost should be administered to all students 
^ who score five or less points belov.' the group test cut-off 

ERIC 
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score. Because of the cultural inequalities in intelligence 
tests, minority group students and sjtudents coming from low 
socioeconomic backgrounds who score 15 or less points below 
the cut-off score also should be given an individual test# 
Since individual intelligence tests are also culture bound, 
the subjective judgment of the psychologist should be used in 
interpreting test performance for minority group and lovr socio- 
econoriic youngsters. 

Scores from intelligence tests should rarely, if ever, 
be used as the only criteria for admission to a program for 
the gifted* This is especially true if the program focuses 
upon the development of non-academic talents such as art, 
music, leadership, drama, and creativity* If the program does 
focus on one or more of the traditional acadeir.ic areas, stu- 
dents with unusually high scores can usually be recommended 
for the program without further consideration of additional 
information. With the exception of students who are unusu- 
ally low in intelligence , a good rule to follow is THAT NO 
CHILD SHOULD BE EXCLUDED FROM THE PROGRAM SOLELY ON THE BASIS 
OF INTELLIGENCE TEST RESULTS. 

If the program deals with developing the creative poten- 
tial which is present in all youngsters, or with special apti- 
tudes and talents such as music, mechanics, drama, etc,, Steps 
A and B should be skipped and screening and selection should 
focus on Steps C, D, and E* 
Action based on Step A 

After all intelligence information has been feathered for 
^ students who are eligible for a program that deals with one or 

hRJC 
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Tiiore of the traditional academic areas and cut-off points have 
been established, the following decisions can be made: 

1< Students who score ten or more points above the cut- 
off score should be recommended for placement in the program* 

2. Students who score ten or it^ore points below the cut- 
off score should not be recommended for placement in the pro- 
gram. 

3, All other students should be continued in the screen- 
ing process. 

Step B: Achievement Information 

If the program deals with one or more of the traditional 
academic areas, Section B of the Screening and Selection Form 
should be completed for all eligible students who have been 
continued in the identification process. Section B points out 
each student's best areaCs) of performance, and this informa- 
tion should be carefully considered v/hen the program focuses 
on a particular academic area. For example | if the program is 
designed to develop advanced levels of proficiency in science, 
then special consideration should be given to students \^ho have 
demonstrated high performance in this area. If a variety of 
specic.1 program offerings are available, but space or sched- 
uling problems prohibit enrollrrient in more than one area, stu- 
dent interest should be respected, and, if necessary, inter- 
views with a guidance counselor should be arranged to help 
students clarify their interests* 

At this point, the screening and selection committee 
should have a fairly good idea about which students are the 
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best achievers, but whenever there is some doubt about a stu- 
dent's past- J)erforin'ance, the information required in Step C 
should be gathered. 

Special consideration should be given to students who 
score unusually high on inteilip^ence tests, but who display 
poor performance on achievement tests and/or course <^rades. 
These youngsters may be bored by a curriculum which has failed 
to challenge their superior abilities, and this lack of chal- 
lenge sometimes causes them to be discipline problems in the 
regular classroom. A special program may be the best way to 
renew these students' interest in learning;. 
Action 3ased on Step B 

Because of variations in student rr\oti vat ion , different 
standards in grading practices^ and the frequent lack of re- 
lationship between course content and standardized achieve- 
ment tests, decisions based on Step 2 should be approached 
with great caution, Whenever there is any doubt about a stu- 
dent's motivation and ability to accomplish work in the special 
program the additional information suggested in Stop C should 
be ^':athered, Vfith these cautions in mind, the following action 
might be based on Step B: 

Students who have unusually high achievement in the 
area(s) with which the special program will deal should be 
recommended for placement. 

2. Students with unusually low achievement should not 
be recommended for placement (note above caution about stu- 
dents who have high intelligence scores but low achievement 
test scores and/or course grades). Students who arc eliminated 
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at this step may be nominated later as a special recommenda- 
tion. 

3* All other students should be continued in the screen- 
ing process. 

Step C: Teacher Judj^ment 

A Scale for Rating the Behavioral Characteristics of 
Superio r Stude nts (SRBCSS) should be completed for all stu- 
dents who have not yet been selected for the program. This 
scale x^as designed to serve as a jtuide for teacher judgment in 
the areas of learning, motivation, creativity, and leadership^ 
The scores from this scale should be recorded in Section C of 
the Screening and Selection Form* The mean scores of the four 
separate scales of the SRBCSS should be computed and the com- 
ments of teachers should be carefully considered^ 
Action >'^as e d on Step C 

1, Students with the highest scores on the SRBCSS or 
other ratin^^. scales should be considered for placement in the 
special program, 

2, Remaining students should not be recommended for 
placement unless they are nominated in Section D. 

Step D: Special Nominations 

After a final list has been compiled, the list should be 
circulated to teachers from the sending classes and they 
should be allowed to make special nominations for any students 
who are not on the list but who they feel should be given 
further consideration. Teachers should meet with the screen- 
ing and placement committee and be given an opportunity to 
make a case for their special nominations. V/henever a child 
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is not placed in the special program, a brief statement which 
summarizes the reasons for not being placed should be sent to 
the teacher who nominated the child. 
Step E: Special Aptitudes and Talents 

Whenever a program deals with the development of special 
aptitudes and talents, the screening and selection process 
should show a close relationship between the ability being 
developed and the criteria which are used for identification. 
In other words, if the program is mainly directed toward the 
development of f^eneral creat i vit y , then tests of this aptitude 
should be given primary consideration in the identification 
process. If the program deals with the development of talents 
such as. art, drama> or music* then persons who are qualified 
to make judgments in these areas should conduct auditions and/ 
or review samples of students' work* Because of the limited 
number of objective instruments for measuring various kinds of 
talents in the fine arts, a good deal of the criteria for 
selection in these areas will have to depend on the subjective 
judgment of experts. Some instruments are available for mea- 
suring specific abilities such as mechanical aptitude, judg- 
ment for design, physical dexterity^ etc,, and current list- 
ings of instruments in these areas should be revievred as a 
possible source of identification criteria. 
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PART II! SELECTION 



At the conclusion of Step D (or Step E if the program 
deals with special aptitudes or talents), the Summary box on 
the first page of the Screenin;? and Selection Form should be 
completed and all students who have been recommended in one of 
the screening steps should be reviewed by the screening and 
selection committee. In most cases, the list of students rec- 
oiTimended for the program will exceed the number of students 
that the program can accommodate^ and the major task in selec- 
tion will be to trim the list down to the desired number. In 
addition to certain practical considerations such as balance 
between boys and girls, geographic locations of students, sched 
uling, etc.* some general guidelines can be used to assist in 
making the final decisions, 

The most important consideration is to achieve a balance 
among the various types of students who have been recommended, 
A good idea is to arrange the groups in such a way that they 
contain some high IQ students, some high achievers, and some 
students who have received high ratings in motivation, creativ- 
ity, and leadership. This approach may cause the committee to 
eliminate some high IQ or high achievement students in favor of 
students who are lower in these abilities but high in character 
istics that will be important to the overall functioning of the 
group- The result will be a more heterogeneous group that can 
profit from each other and that can engage in activities that 
require a cooperative blend of various abilities, 
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A second guideline in making the final selection is to 
consider which students might suffer adverse effectfj from parti- 
cipating in a program that requires high performance, Some 
students do not adjust well to the heightened competition that 
is almost always present in programs that bring together highly 
able youngsters > and for this reason, it may be wise to elimi* 
nate students whose participation in the program will place 
them under undue pressure. 



SUMMARY 
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Placement Recommended in 
Section 



Placement not Recommended 
in Section 



PROJECT IMPROVE 

Screening and Selection Form 
for Identifying Gifted Students 

Joseph S. Renzulli, 1971 



Hans 






Date of Birth 














Year Month 


Day 


School 






Grade 






Teacher 






Sex 






Section A: 


Intelligence Test Information 








1. Group Intelligence Tests 








Date 


Grade 


Narre of Test 


Verbal 
Score 


Non-Verbal 
Score 


Total 
Score 








1 -M — ^ 


, 1 








i , ^ , 1 

! ' r i I 


1 ' 1 1 » 



Easel on the c^bove inforr*ation and the established cut-off score of 

the following action is recommended: 

Placement in the program is recorrtmended. 

An individual intelligence test should bo administered. 

Additional information is needed (proceed to Section B). 




Placement is not recommended at this time. 



2. Individual Intelligence Tests 





Grade 


Hame of Test 


Verbal 
Score 


Non-Verbal 
Score 


Total 
Score 
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' i ■ ; . 
; ^ 1 . : , 


j 
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1 
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Attach report of examiner* 

Based on the above information, the following action is recommended: 

Placement in the program is recommended. 

Additional information is needed (proceed to section B). 

Placement is not recommended at this time. 

Comments: 

Section B: Achievement Information 
1* Achievement Tests 



I ; Name Reading 
1 Date Grade' of Test ^ G.E.-%ile 


Lang. Total 
G.E- %ile 


Arith. Total, 
G.E. %ile^ 


Soc. Stud, j Composite 
G.E. %ile G.E. %ile 


1 ) i ' 








■ i ' ■ 


1 


\ - — ^ — -1 — ■ — 1 

i ■ ! ! ' 


: i 1 

i 

1 — t — . — i — 1 


1 






1 ■ : — 


- 1 












1 ^ ^ 1 


lj y I 


\ 

s 




' i 


i 


' ■ ■ ■ - 1 ■■■■ 


r " T-' ' 



G.E* = Grade Equivalent 

Circle all scores that are two or more years above grade level and/or above 
the 00th percentile* 



Student's best area{s) of achievement 



student's poorest area(s) of achievement . 
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2. End*of-year Grades 



Lang. Social 

Date Grade Teacher Reading Arlth. Arts ^Studies Science 



i ! 1 ! i \ 


i : 

— 1 ; 1 






1 


1 ~ ^ \ 




i ■ i ' 











Attach relevant comments i^egarding achievement from permanent record. 



Student's best area(s) of performance • . 

Student's poorest area(s) of performance 

Ba'5fd on the information from Sections A and B, the following action is recommended: 

^ Placement in program in the area(s) of 

is recommended. 

Additional information is needed (proceed to Seccion C). 

Placement is not recommended at this time* 



Section C: Guidsd Teacher Judgment 

1. Scale for Rating the Behavioral 
(See Exceptional Cnildren, Vol, 



Characteristics of Superior Students. 
38, November, 1971, ) 



Date 



Grade 



Teacher Learning Motivation Creativity Leadership 



Kean score for group: 



2. Other Rating Scale Information (Specify) 
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Based on the information from Sections A> B, and C, the following action 
is recoimended: 

Placement in the program is recoimnended. 

Additional information is needed in the form of; 



Placement is not recommended at this time. 



Section D: Special Nominations 

In the space bolow, summarize the corrmients of teachers if this child 
is a special nomination: 



Based on the above comments and in view of the information provided in 
Sections A, and C, the following action is recommended: 

Placement in the program is recommended. 

Additional information is needed in the form of: 



Placement is not recommended at this time. 



Section Et Special Aptitudes and Talents 

1. Tests and Rating Scales of Special Aptitudes and Talents 



Date 



Name of Test 



Results 
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2, Summary of Results from Auditions or Evaluations of Products or Performances. 
Person making evaluation ^ 



Based on the above information, the following action is recoinmended: 

Placement in the program is recommended. 

Additional information is needed in the form of: 



Placement is not recommendod at this time. 
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The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Department of Education 
Division of Elementary 6' Secondary Education 

IDENTIFICATIOM 



The following process is shov/n only as one approach to 
identification of academically talented pupils. This is a two- 
step procedure for placement of a pupil into a program for ac- 
ademically talonted pupils. 

I. Screening Procedure 

A. Pupils who meet one or more of the following cri- 
teria are nominated for possible placement in ac- 
ademically talented programs . 

1. Group I.Q. - 120 or higher 

2. Harks - A and B 

3 . Emotionally adjusted 

^. Upper 10% of local achievement norms or achieve- 
ments at least two years above grade level 
5 . Recommended 

II. Final Selection 

A. Each candidate may be placed in a program if a 
pupil meets criteria 1 and 4 of the above. 

B. Further evaluation is necessary if each student 
meets criteria 1 and 4 but does not meet criteria 
2, 3, and 5* Further evaluation is needed if a 
student meets criteria 1 but not 4 or M but not 1. 

The purpose of good procedures for identifying and select- 
ing academically talented pupils is two-fold: 

1. To include the pupils who should be placed in an ac- 
ademically talented class on the basis of predeter- 
mined criteria. 

2, To exclude pupils who should not be placed in an ac- 
ademically talented class on the basis of the same 
predetermined criteria. 

The initial screening process is utilized to select a 
group of candidates for the acadom i l l y talented piogram* 
This initial process should be followed by more specific eval- 
uative procedures of candidates in order that the final selec- 
tion can be made with a greater deforce of confidence and accu- 
racy, i.e.» include pupils who meet the criteria and exclude 
those who do not. 
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The results of intelligence tests administered in a group 
situation are less dependable for the primary pupil than for 
other age groups • In order to overcome this difficulty and to 
he able to make selections with a rather high degree of con- 
fidence, one or more of the follov/ing alternative procedures 
can be utilized: 

1. Individual intelligence tests; if possible, have an 
individual intelligence test administered to each 
prospect ive pupi 1 » or 

2» Group intelligence tests 

a* Administer a group I . Q . test individually to a 
prospective pupil, and 

b. After a reasonable length of time, readminister 
other forms of group I.Q. tests previously given 
or administer another group intelligence test. 



The utilization of the tv/o-step procedure for the identi- 
fication and selection of academically talented pupils affords 
the opportunity for a more concise job of identification. 

During the initial screening process, a relatively large 
number of pupils will be included in the initial group. On 
the other hand, if pupils are screened initially on the basis 
of all criteria, then some who would be found on further eval- 
uation to qualify would be eliminated. For example, a pupil 
v;ho meets only four out of the five criteria would not receive 
further consideration. 

A procedure for the final selection of pupils is essen- 
tial in order co insure a hi^-^h degree of confidence that the 
type of pupil desired for the program is being selected. Per- 
haps the most efficient method is the combination of standard- 
ized group intelligence and achievement test scores. From the 
intelligence tests results, conferences can be made about the 
intellectual potential of students in the areas of cognitive 
memory and evaluation, as well as predicting academic perfor- 
mance. The achievement test often is a means of discovering 
pupils v/hose abilities have not been shown in group intelli- 
gence tests. On the other hand, pupils who do not meet intel- 
ligence and achievement test criteria should (1) be further 
evaluated as a further check on the adequacy of previous scores, 
and/or (2) be excluded fr^m placement in a progi^am. 
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OUTLINE FOR THE IDENTIFICATION PROCESS 



Ideally, the identification process should begin in kin* 
dergarten and continue the entire school career, A breaking? 
point in this process occurs at the time of cert itication. 
Prior to certification, the identification process tends to be 
historical* Data are collected concerning the individual's 
development and a thorough assessment is made of his various 
potentialities with particular focus upon his mental abilities. 
Subsequent to certification, the identification porcess be- 
comes more or less synonymous with the accumulation and use of 
a case study. The main categories within the case study have, 
of course, already been described by the kinds of case history 
a'lid psychometric variables collected, 

The first time a pupil is considered for possible certif- 
ication and program placement, the following steps might be 
followed ! 

(1) SCREENING, A battery of group devices might be used 
to determine whether or not a given group of indi- 
viduals scored in a significantly deviant fashion. 
Candidates who do not so score can be easily elim- 
inated from further consideration on an efficient 
and logical basis. The test battery might include 

a short^form test of mental maturity, a language 
skills test, and an arithmetic skills test. 

(2) NOMINATION. Subsequent to the screening procedure, 
a list of possible nominees becomes available* From 
this list of potential nominees, principals, teachers 
and others may attempt to match candidates with ap- 
propriate selection criteria provided by their school 
district and based upon the education philosophy of 
the district. Nomination forms can be designed to 
include definitions and criteria for selection. In 

a sense, nomination forms become identification in- 
struments of sorts because they call upon persons who 
nominate to supply valid criteria to justify their 
nominations • 

(3) EXAMINATION AND CASE HISTORY. A qualified person 
such as a school psychologist should assess the in- 
tellectual abilities, personality functioning, past 
achievement, social end emotional adjustment patterns 



Reprinted with permission of California State Department of 
Education 
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developmental history^ and specimens of productivity 
of the nominee- A case study form can be desip;ned 
fot^ this purpose and include questions pertaining to 
the pupil's attitudes, motivation, special skills, 
talents, interests, future plans, social maturity, 
educational background , health and development , home 
and family relationships , and other significant data* 
Such a case study can be designed in terms of the 
kinds of questions we will want to answer about this 
student's potentiality for inclusion in various pro- 
gram patterns. For example, certain of the av^eas 
mentioned, such as attitudes, motivr>tion, and social 
maturity, may be more significant when advanced 
placement is considered as a program possibilityt 

(4) CERTIFICATION AND PLACEHEIIT, A committee of pro- 
fessional educators , including teachers, trained psy- 
chologists, and administrators, should tudy all of 
the data collected with a view toward placing? pupils 
in appropriate program patterns* Case conferences 
with the parents should acquaint them with the data 
collected and garner their viewpoints as important 
factors in placement* Placement decisions must be 
subjected to constant revision in li^ht of new data. 
Pupils themselves should play a key role in the 
placement procedure. If for any reason a pupil does 
not wi.9h to participate in a given program, his 
wishes should be respected. 

(5) PERIODIC FOLLOW-UP. Periodically the entire case 
study record should be reassessed in light of new 
evidence. Mental ability and achievement test re- 
sults, general aptitude results, indications of vo- 
cational interests, academic records of performance, 
anecdotal notes by teachers, discipline record, opin- 
ions and attitude changes of parents, and periodic 
self -evaluation and appraisal by the student him- 
self are all factors which are considered in the 
reassessment of a pupil' s suitability for certain 
programs or his need for certain counseling or in- 
structional experiences . 

(6) EVALUATION. Evaluation of two sorts needs to occur 
for ultimate program success. In the first place, 
each pupil needs to be evaluated on a yearly basis 
with reference to his increment of academic growth, 
interest in the special program, and general develop- 
ment in areas other than achievement. A second type^ 
of evaluation would ascertain gonoial inorcmonts of 
academic growth . These need to be measured and , 
preferably, compcx-od with those gains recorded for 
simi lar or matched groups . Also, the institution 
needs to weigh such intangible factors as general 
faculty morale, public acceptance of the program. 
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general cultural contribution of the program and 
usefulness and adaptability of techniques and 
materials for general curriculum development. 

THE STRUCTURE OF THE CASE STUDY 

California Project Talent has intended this case study to 
be intensive as well as extensive in terms of the data col- 
lected, Survey instruments were deve^loped to "appraise the 
total child from multiple perspectives in a variety of situ- 
ations.'' The case study is designed to collect the following 
kinds of information: 

(1) BACKGROUND INFORMATION. This information would in- 
clude histor ical and developmental data • 

(2) HEALTH AND MEDICAL RECORD. This would include typi- 
cal health data including measurements and indica- 
tions of serious problems, illnesses, or the like. 

(3) SCREENING AND NOMINATION FORM. This form is in- 
tended to collect from the classroom teacher working 
in cooperation with the school psychologist the bulk 
of the background information necessary to make de- 
cisions concerning certification and placement of 
the pupil. The usual test data, cumulative record 
data, and anecdotal notes from teachers are collect- 
ed. In addition, a series of specially designed 
items which lend themselves to multiple choice de- 
cisions have been developed to appraise t he pupil ' s 
intellectual functioning, his interest areas, his 
performance in terms of actual classroom output, his 
physical development* his social development, his 
emotional development, and other potential problem 
areas * 

(U) PARENT INVENTORY. The parent supplies the school 
with a description of such factors as occupat ional 
backfjround, description of the family unit, indica- 
tions of superior performance in the home , family 
activities, vocational and other expectancies on the 
part of parents for their child, the child's typical 
extracurricular activities, and suggestions for meet- 
ing the child's special needs. An inventory similar 
to that checked by the teacher is administered to 
the parent. Interesting comparisons of the way in 
which parents and teachers view the same child can 

made* Contradictions would need to be reconciled 
of course. 

(5) PSYCHOLOGIST'S SUMMARY AND EVALUATION. The profes- 
sions^! worker organizing the study of the child needs 
to develop an effective summary and recommendations. 
He would interpret the data, including a self- 
appraisal by the pupil. 
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C OHri DEMTIALLY AjlD Ejr_H_IC_S 



Concerning identification, the Gifted Child Committee of 
the California Association of School Psychologists and Psy- 
chornetrists has stated: 

*^The psychologist has a responsibility to guard 
against repeated application of group tests directed 
toward the quali f icat ion of as many children as pos- 
sible. A line must be drawn between legitimate 
evaluation and re -evaluation on the one hand, and 
exploitation on the other* Planning for a gifted 
child must be based upon accurate in format ion re- 
garding exceptional educational needs insofar as 
possible. In some instances^ the psychologist should 
discourage as well as encourage placement of men- 
tally gifted minors in specific programs, 

"Administration of the entire individual test should 
be the rule in identification, whenever individual 
tests are used. The complete test protocol should 
be available for future cons iderat ion an<2 evalua- 
tion • ' >*; 

Professional workers should restrict their contributions 
of data to the limitations of their- background and competencies. 
In general, school psychologists or other qualified pupil per- 
sonnel workers should collect, synthesize, and analyze case 
study data. VJhile teachers contribute information and utilize 
recommendations, they must be cautious when probing into areas 
such as personality assessment. 



Gifted Child Comrnittr;e of the California Association of 
School Psychologists and Psychonetrists , The^ School Psycholo - 
gists and the E^duj^ation of Gi_fted Children . California State 
Department of Education j'^DivisToncTf Instruction, September, 
1962. 
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. GENERAL SYSTEMS AND IHSTRUHEi'T 

B, SAMPLES or RATING SCALES Ai;n 
LISTS WHICH CAN BE INCORPORATED 
IDENTi fICATION SYSTEMS 



SCALE FOR RATING BEHAVIORAL CHARACTERISTICS 



OF SUPERIOR STUDENTS 



JOSEPH Si RENZULLI/ROBERT Ki hartman 



Natne 



Date 



School 



Grade 



Age 



Years/Months 



Teacher or person completing this form 



How long have you known this child? 



Months . 



DIRECTIONS! These scales are designed to obtain teacher 
estimates of a student's characteristics in the areas of 
learning, motivation, creativity* and leadership. The 
items are derived from the research literature dealing with 
characteristics of gifted and creative persons. It should 
be pointed out that a considerable amount of individual 
differences can be found within this population; and there- 
fore, the profiles are likely to vary a great deal. Each 
item in the scales should be considered separately and should 
reflect the degree to which you have observed the presence 
or absence of each characteristic. Since the four dimensions 
of the instrument represent relatively different sets of 
behaviors, the scores obtained from the separate scales 
should not be summed to yield a total score. Please read 
the statements carefully and place an X in the appropriate 
place according to the following scale of values: 

!• If you have seldom or nev er observed this characteristic. 

2. If you have observed this characteristic occasi onally , 

3. If you have observed this characteristic to a considerabl e 
degree . 

If you have observed this charac tor f nt io a lmost all of 
the time. 

Space has been provided following each item for your comments. 



Reprinted, with permission, from Exceptional Children , Nov,, 1971. 
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SCORlNGi Separate scores for each of the three dimensions 
may be obtained as follov/s: 

* AH total number of X*s in each column to obtain the 
"Column Total.*' 

* Multiply the Column Total by the '^Weight" for each column 
to obtain the "Weighted Column Total." 

* Sum the Weighted Column Totals across to obtain the "Score" 
for each dimension of the scale. 

* Enter the Scores beloWi 

Learning Characteristics «... * 

Motivational Characteristics 



Creat ivity Characteristics 
Leadership Character is t ics 



PART l: LEARNING 



CHARACTERISTICS 
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1- Has unusually advanced vocabulary for 
age or grade levels uses terms in a 
mean ingf ul way ; has verbal behavior 
characterized by "richness" of ex- 
pression, elaboration, and fluency. 
(National Education Association, 1960; 
Terman £ Oden, 1947; Witty, 1955) 



2, Possesses a large storehouse of in- 
formation about a variety of topics 
(beyond the usual interest s of 
yqungsters his age). (Ward, 1961; 
Terman, 1925; Witty, 1958) 



3. Has quick mastery and recall of fac- 
tual information* (Goodhart £ Schmidt, 
19^10; Terman g Oden, 19l^7; National 
Education Association, 1960) 
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4, Has rapid insight into cause-effect 
relationships; tries to discover 
the how and why of things; asks 
many provocative quesions (as 
distinct from informational or 
factual questions); wants to 

know what makes things (or 
people) *'tick." (Carroll, 1940; 
Witty, 1958; Goodhart 6 Schmidt, 
19^0) 

5. Has a ready grasp of underlying 
principles and can quickly make 
valid genei^alizations about 
events, people, or things; looks 
for similarities and differences 
in events, people, and things* 
(Bristow, 1951; Carroll, 1940; 
Ward, 1961) 

6* Is a keen and alert observer; usually 
"seas more" or "gets more" out of a 
story, film, etc. than others. 
(Witty, 1958; Carroll, 19U0; National 
Education Association, I960) 

7. Reads a great deal on his own; 

usually prefers adult level books; 
does not avoid difficult material; 
may show a preference for biography, 
autobiography, encyclopedias, and 
altases. (Hollingworth , 1942; Witty, 
1958; Terman 6 Oden, 19tf7) 

8i Tries to understand complicated 
material by separating it into its 
respective parts; reasons things out 
for himsftlf; sees logical and common 
sense answers^ (Freehill, 1961; Ward, 
1962; Strang, 1958) 



Column Total 
Weight 



Weighted Column Total 



Total 
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PART Hi MOTIVATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 



1» Becomes absorbed and truly involved 
in certain topics or problems ; is 
persistent in seeking task comple- 
tion. (It is sometimes difficult to 
get him to move on to another topic) 
(Freeh ill , 1 961 j Brand we in , 1955; 
Strang, 1958) 

2. Is easily bored with routine tasks. 
(Ward, 1962; Terman 6 Oden* 1947; 
Ward, 1961) 

3. Needs little external motivation to 
follow through in work that initially 
excites him, (Carroll, 1940; Ward, 
1961; Villars, 1957) 

U. Strives toward perfection; is self- 
critical; is not easily satisfied 
with his own speed or products, 
(Strang, 1958; Freehill, 1961) 

5, Prefers to work independently ^ requires 
little direction from teachers, 
(Torrance, 1965; Gowan £ Demos, 1964; 
Mokovic, 1953) 

6, Is interested in many "adult" prob- 
lems such as religion, politics, sex, 
race- more than usual for age level . 
(Witty, 1955; Ward, 1961; Chaffee, 1963) 

7, Often is soXf Assertive (sometimes 
even aggressive); stubborn in his 
beliefs. (Buhler 6 Guirl, 1963; Gowan 
6 Demos , 1964 ; Ward , 1961 ) 

8, Likes to organize and bring structure 
to things, people, and situations, 
(Ward, 1961; Gowan S Demos, 1964; 
Buhler & Guirl, 1963) 
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9. Is quito concernod with right and 
wrong, g'.'od and bad; often evaluates 
and passes judgment on events, 
people and things, (Getzels & Jackson, 
1962; Buhler S Guirl, 1963; Carroll, 
1940) 



Column Total 



Weight i 2 3 4 
Weighted Column Total . 



Total 
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PART in: CREATIVITY CHARACTERISTICS S S 2 
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1, Displays a great deal of curiosity 

iubout many Ihin^^s; is constantly _ 

asking quesxiuns ahout anything and 
e/erything. (National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1960; Goodhart £ Schmidt, 
limo; Tor^rance, 19(32) 



2, Gr.neratos a large numb^f^r of ideas or 
solutions to problems and quostions; 
often offers unusual ("way out"), 
i"a?que, clevei^ responses^ (Carroll, 
19^0; Ilollingworth, 19^^2; National 
Education Association, 1960) 

3. I?£ uninhibited in exprorsionc of opin- 
ion ; is somet inos radical and sp ir ited 
in d5..'ja,':^roif:m2nt ; is tanacioiu-. 
(Tvvrar.ce, 1965; Gowan & Dcvos, 100k ^ 
Gcc;:ols £ Jackson, 1962) 
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Is a high risk taker; is adventurous 
and speculative. (Getzels fi Jackson, 
l<^62i Villars, 1957 ; Torrance, 1965) 

Displays a good deal of intellectual 
playfulness; fanti sizes; imagines 
(^^1 wonder what would happen if..,***)^ 
manipulates ideas (i.e*, changes, 
elaborates upon them); is often con- 
cerned with adapting, improving, and 
modifying institutions, objects, and 
systems, (Rogers, 1959: Gowan £ Demos, 
1964; Getzels & Jackson, 1962) 

Displays a keen sense of humor and 
sees humor in situations that may 
not appear to be humorous to others • 
(Torrance, 1962; Gowan & Demos, 196t|; 
Getzels € Jackson, 1962) 

Is unusually aware of his impulses and * 
more open to the irrational in himself 
(freer expression of feminine interest 
for boys, greater than usual amount of 
independence for girls); shows emotional 
sensitivity. (Torrance, 1962; Rothney 6 
Coopman, 1958; Gowan 6 Demos, 196^) 

Is sensitive to beauty? attends to 
aesthetic characteristics of things. 
(Wilson, 1965; Witty, 1958; Villars, 
1957 ) 

Is nonconforming: accepts disorder; 
is not interested in details; is 
individualistic; does not fear being 
different. (Carroll, 1940; Buhler 6 
Guirl, 1963; Getzels S Jackson, 1962) 

Criticizes constructively; is unwilling 
to accept authoritarian pronouncements 
without critical examination. (Ward, 
1962: Martinson, 1963: Torrance, 1962) 



Column Total 
Weight 



Weighted Column Total 
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PART IV: LEADERSHIP CHARACTERISTICS 



1. Carries responsibility well; can be 
counted on to do what he has promised 
and usually does it well. (Baldwin^ 
1932j Bellingrath, 1930; Burks, 1938) 

2. Is self-confident with children his own 
age as well as adults; seems comfortable 
when asked to show his work to the class. 
(Drake, 19^i*; Cowley, 1931; Bellingrath, 
1930) 

3. SeeiTts to be well liked by his class- 
mates. (Bellingrtah, 1930; Garrison, 
1935; Zeleny, 1939) 

4. Is cooperative with teacher and class- 
mates; tends to avoid bickering and is 
generally easy to get along with, 
(Dunkerly, 1940; Newcomb, 1943; 
Fauquier & Gilchrist, 1942) 

5. Can express himself well, has good 
verbal facility and is usually well 
understood. (Simpson, 1938; Terman, 
190U: Burks, 1938) 

6. Adapts readily to new situations; is 
flexible in thought and action and 
does not seem disturbed when the 
normal routine is changed* (Eichler, 
1934; Flemming, 1935-: Caldwell, 1926) 

7. Seems to enjoy being around other 
people; is sociable and prefers not 
to be alone. (Drake, 1944; Goodenough, 
1930; Bonney, 1943) 

8> Tends to dominate others when they are 
around; generally directs the activity 
in which he is involved. (Richardson 
6 Hanawalt, 1943; Hunter £ Jordan, 1939; 
Bowden, 1926) 
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9. Participates in most social activities 
connected with the school; can be 
counted on to be there if anyone is, 
(Zeleny, 1939; Link, 1944; Courtenay, 
1938) 



?.0. Excels in athletic activities; is well 
coordinated and enjoys all sorts of 
athletic games. (Flemming, 1935; 
Partridge, 1934; Spaulding, 1934) 



Column Total 



Weight 1 2 3 U 



Weighted Column Total 



Total 
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INTELLECTUAL FUNCTIONIMG 



Disregarding test result S;» would you rank this pupil in the uppe'o 
five percent of his class in academic performance? In your opinion, is 
this child ''mentally gifted?^' Is classroom performauce consistent with 
results of standardized tests? 



Upper five percent? 


"Mentally gifted"? 
(by State criteria) 


Performance consistent 
with tests? 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Y.3S 





Check the column which best describes the child *s intellectual func- 
tioning. These Iten^s include a range of possible characteristics or ob- 
jectives. A child in not expected to be high on all of them. 





Lit 
1 


tie 
2 


Hoder 
3 


> i t& !• 
i[ 


lach 
5 


(i) Knowledge and Skills 

Possesses a comfortable knowledge of basic 
skills and factual information. 












(2) Concentration 

Has ability to concentrate; io not easily 
dictractod. 










Enjoyment of School 

Enjoys academic pursuits and assignments; 
likes school. 










('4) Persistence 

Has the ability and desire to 
follow through on work; concerned 
with completion; able to see a 
px^oblem through. 


In o\m 
interer/ts 












In assigned 
tasks 












( ) Responsiveness 

Is easily motivated; responsive to adult 
suggestions and questions. 
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Pursues interests prirnari.ly to understand 
or satisfy curiosity; questions the coirinon, 
ordinary, or the unusual; wants to know 
now ctnu wjJlX.' generates questions ot nis 
own (in connection vdth personal interests 
or group concerns). 












Enjoys the challenge of difficult 
problems^ assignments, issues, materials. 












1 ft 1 " ArN 't* an e o 

Is alert, perceptive, and observant 
beyond his year-s; aware of many stimuli. 













Shows marked facility with language; 
uf:es many words easily and accurately. 













(10) Fluency of Ideas 

Produces a large number of ideas or 
prvuuc ts , orren very cjuicKiy. 











(11) Flexihility 

Is able to approach ideas and problems 
from a number of porspectivor;; adriptahle; 
^ble to find alternoto ways of aolving 
proDxems . 








: 




{\2) Sensitivity to Problems 

Perceives and is aware of problems that 
others may not see; is ready to question 
or change existing situations and 
suggest improvements . 








i 

i 

1 


(i3) Originality 

Often uses original methods of solving prob- 
Icirts; is able to combine ideas and materials 
in a number of ways, or creates products 

uiiuouox vijcii. <.t\^ tux sJJ, (JvicixxtY. 








i 

f 

< 
1 

\ 


(14) Imagination 

Can freely respond to stimuli with the 
production of mental images; may "play" 
with ideas or produce remote, fanciful 
associations or insights. 






i 

1 

i 

i 



o 
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(15) Reasoning 

Is logical, often generalizes or applies 
understanding in new situations, expands 
concepts into broader relationships, or 
sees parts in relation to the whole. 












(16) Scientific Method 

Can define problems, formulate hypotheses, 
test ideas, and arrive at valid conclusionsi 












(17) Independence in Thought 

Inclined to follow his own organization 
and ideas rather than the structuring 
of others. 












(18) Independence in Action 

Able to plan and organize activities, 
direct action, and evaluate results* 












(19) Independence in Work Habits 

Requires a iflinimuTn of adult direction and 
attention; possesses research skills to 
facilitate independent worki 












(20) Elaboration 

Concerned with detail and complexity; often 
aiivv.(j.veu wiiu a vanexy or UiipxiCaLions ana 
consequences. 












(21) Aesthetic Appreciation 

Enjoys and is responsive to beauty in the 
arts or nature. 













(22) Describe any unpredictable behavior, such as wandering awiy from seat 
without apparent purpose, which interferes with study» 



(23) Describe any unusual preoccupations which as ^'daydreaniing" or "flights 
into fantasy" which lessen the pupil's learning efficiency. 



(24) Deccrlbe any learr.ins characteristics vrhich t^€^::n outstanding or 
would especially facilitate tliis child's pr.grcs^i iu a challenging 
educational program. 



(25) Describe any learning difficulties the child might have in particu 
lar areas which could hinder progress in such a program* 



(26) Describe any examples of the child's creative productivity. 



Ihe following list of subjects and activities is to be chrckcid 
fro (1) the child's apparent interest ) judged by y^ur ob3ervc.t:Jon(3 of 
cj -':ciooTn behavior; (2) perfo o7nance» judged either by grades or quality 
of products or actions; and (3) the grade level at which the child seems 
capable of functioning. 



( 

1 


Interest 


Pexd'ormonco 


Capability 




LittleModorateHuch 


Low Avor. 


High 


Grad.^LcvQl 




1 


2 






5 

1 1 


1 

i 


2 


3 
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Art 
























Construction or 
























}l\T- ipulat ion 
























Dranatic Expression 
























Handwriting 
























Oral Expression 






L 


















Spelling 






[ 


















r<eading 










- - 
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Interest 


Performance 


Capability 


iJ ^ L 
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DderateMi 
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1 

1 
















Foreign 
Language 
























Mathematics 
























Music 
























Physical Activities 
























Science 
























Social Studies 


1 


















i 





Physical Development 





Litt 
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(27) Physical Expression 

Indicates that physical activities are a 
comfortable, enjoyable area for self- 
express io\n 












(20) Physical Ability 

Co-ordination, timing, agility, and ability 
to satisfactorily participate in organized 
games* 








— 


— 


(29) Energy Level 

Has available resources of pep and vigor 
for carrying on most activities. 

(SO) Physical Appearance 

Appears neat, well-groomed; has 
appropriate clothes for age and group. 
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(31) Check the spaces which best describe the child's physical build 
and posture as compared with the rest of the class. 

Physical b uild; Posture : 

Small stature Good 



Medium build Average 



More physically developed than most Poor 

(32) Describe any important aspect of the pupil's health or physical 
development which might affect participation in a challenging educa- 
tional program. 



So cial Development 
Check the column which best describes this child's socitil development • 



(33) Popularity \ 
Others seem to enjoy and want to be ^ 
with tiiis child; frequently seen 
interacting with cth^^^rs in a 
social friendly manp'or. 



With 
same 
cex 



Little Moderate Much 



1 } 2 



With 
opp. 
sex 



(34) Acceptance of other s 

Relates to others with genuine 
interest and concern i enjoys others; 
seeks them out^ shows warmth. 

(35) Status 

Assumes public roles and leadership 
positions or enjoys considerable 
status in peer group* 



(36) Social Maturity 

Able and willing to work with others, 
can ^^give and take,'^ is sensitive to 
the needs and feelings of others, 
shows consideration, observes rules 
of social conduct • 
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(37) Sense of Humor 

Ability to laugh at himself; gets enjoy- 
ment and pleasure from lighter moments 
in school day> laughs easily and 
comfortably t 












(38) Sense of Well-being 

Seems self-confident > happy, and 
comfortable in most situations. 












(39) Rapport with Teacher 

Two-\/ay communication which seems to bring 
enjoyraent to both child and teacher i 
relatively open, relaxed, and personal 
relationship* 













(UO) Describe any characteristic of social behavior which you feel^could 
interfere with this child's educational progress* 



i^l) Comment upon the child's apparent capabilities for fomung friend- 
ships and identifying with groups such as scouts > church or club. 



Emotional Devolopment 



Check the column which best describes this child's emotional development* 
Please note that a high score may not be desirable on all of the itei/is 
which follow. 



Liti 
1 


:le Modern 
2 j 3 


ate M 
u 


uch 

5 




1 









{^r2) Emotional Stability 

Is able to cope with normal frustrations 
of living; adjusts to change with mini- 
^^9^„ num of diirPiculty. 
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Little Moderate Much 




1 


2 


3 


4 
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(43) Emotional Control 

Expresses and displays emotions 
appropriately; emotional out- 
bursts rarely occur. 










■ 

\ 


Openness to Experionce ! 
Appears to be rectaptive to new tasks or i 
experiences; seems able to take reason- 
able risks; can respond naturally to ^ 
unusual or unexpected stimuli. 










(45) Enthusiasm 

Enters into most activities with eagerness; 
and wholehearted participation; maintains ; 
enthusiasm for duration of activity. 










(46) Self-Acceptance 

Seems to understand and accept self; able 
to view self in terms of both limitations 
and abilities. 












(47) Independence 

Dehrivior usually is dictated by his own 
set of values; is concerned with the 
freedom to express ideas and fe3lings* 




1 






r 1 


(48) Conformity Influence 
Behavior is influenced by ex- of adults 










i 


psctancies and desires of Influence 
others. of peers 


■ 1 










(49) Anxiety over Achievement ! 
Seerns anxious about achievement; worried 
or concerned about school work, or the 
impression any performance makes on others 


r 










(50) Competitiveness 

Has high standards for performance > ] 
usually desiring to do as well or ^ 
better than peers. j 


1 
1 

1 










■ " -f- 

(51) Dominance 

Asserts self with influence in a ! ^ 
group situation, j | 










(52) Agressiveneas ^ j 
Acts with apparent intent to hurt others. ■ ! 









(53) Describe any emotional immaturity or other personality character- 
istic which could hinder this ch\J/l's development. 




DADR COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
SOUTH CENTRAL DISTRICT 

RATING SCALE FOR FIRST-GRADE PUPIL S 

DIRECTIOHS: Please place an X in the square beside each 
question which BEST describes the pupil. 

NO YES 

1. Is the pupil able to read two years above 

grade level? 

2. Can the pupil recognize the number and 

sequence of steps in a specified direction? 

3. Can the pupil recognize the properties of 

right angles in a gemetric figure? 

A. Can the pupil identify a three-dimensional 
object from a two-dinensional projection 
and/or a two-ditnensional object from a 

three-dimensional projection? 

5. Does the pupil form sets and subsets? 

6. Does the pupil understand the concepts 

of place value? ^ 
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/. Can the pupil create a short 
story for a familiar subject? 

8. Can the pupil interpret storie: 
and picture in his own words? 

9, Does the pupil display curiosity 
by asking questions about 
anythinp; and everything? 

10, Does the pupil question 
critically? 
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DADE COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
SOUTH CENTRAL DISTRICT 

RATING SCALE FOR KINDERGARTEN PUPILS 



DIRECTIONS: Please place an X in the square beside each 
question which BEST describes the pupil* 



A. LANGUAGE NO YES 

1. Is the pupil able to read? 

2. Do the pupil's speech and sentence 

patterns indicate he is ready to read? 

3. Does the pupil understand his relationship 
in such words as up - down, top - bottom, 

big - little, far - near? 

A. Does the pupil follow a three-step 

direction? ^ 

5, Does the pupil remain on task for a 

minimum of 25 minutes? ^ 



PSYCHOMOTOR ABILITIES 

1. Can the pupil skip, throw and catch? 

2. Does the pupil exhibit coordination by 
being able to bounce a ball or tie 
shoelaces? 

3. Can the pupil reproduce a five-boat 
rhythm pattern? 

4. Can the pupil draw a person? 

5. Can the pupil complete the missing parts 
of an incomplet e familiar picture by 
drawing the parts in their proper 
perspective? 

6. Can the pupil reproduce a three-dimen- 
sional design? 

7. Can the pupil hear likenesses and 
differences in the beginnings of words; 
e.g., hill - bill, feet - treat, 

boat - coat? 
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C* MATHEMATICS 

1, Can the pupil repeat five digits forw5.rd 
and ::hree reversed? 

2, Can the pupil Join and separate a sequence 
of sets? 

3, Can the pupil recognize and understand the 
value of coins (penny, nickel, dime and 
quarter) ? 

u 

> 

a 

u 
o 

B 
o 

CREATIVITY w 

1, Can the pupil interpret stories or 
pictures in his own words? 

2, Can the pupil predict possible outcomes 
for a story? 

3, Can the pupil create rhymes which 
communicate? 

4, Does the pupil offer solutions for 
problems that are discussed in the 
classroom? 

5, Does the pupil display curiosity by 
asking many questions or by other 
types of behavior? 

6* Docs the pupil question critically? 

7* Does the pupil explore new ideas or 
invent nev; ways of saying and telling? 

8, Does the pupil perform independently? 
E, GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 

1. Does the pupil readily adapt to new 
eituationar is he flexible in 
thought and action; and does he 
seem undisturbed when the norraal 
rou t ine is changed? 

2. Does the pupil seek new tasks and 
activities? 
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3. Is the pupil cooperative; does he tend 
to avoid bickering; and is he generally 
easy to Ret along with? 

4f Does the pupil tend to dominate 
others and generally direct the 
activity in which he is Involved? 

5t Does the pupil appear to be happy 
and well adjusted in school work, 
as evidenced by relaxed attitude, 
self-confidence, and pride in work? 

Colutan Total 
Weight 

Vfelghted Coluun Total 

Total 
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RATING SCALE //5: TALENTED PUPIL CHARACTERISTICS 

SCHOOL TEACHER 

Place an X in the appropriate square beside each character- 
iotic which best describes the pupll» 



PUPIL'S NAME 



1, Displays a great deal of curiosity 
about many things 

2, Generates ideas or solutions to 
problems and questions 

3, Sees many aspects of one thing; 
fantaslzesi inaginec, manipulates 
ideas, elaborates 

A. Applies ideas 

5* Is a high risk taker; is adven- 
turous and speculative 

6# Displays a keen sense of hu?ior 

?• Is sensitive to beauty; attends to 
aesthetic characteristics 

G. Predicts from present ideas 

9. Demonstrates unusual ability in 
paint ing/dr awing 

10. Exhibits unusual ability in 
sculpturing or clay lacideling 

11. Shows unusual ability in handicrafts 

12. Provides evidences of unusual 
ability in use of tools 

13. Shov;3 unusual ability in ins t r uisic-ntal 
mus ic 

1 *i . Demonstrates unusual ability in 
vocal music 

i>. Indicates special interest in 
music appreciation 
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RATING SCALE 5 con't 

u 

Pupil's Name > 



16. Displays ability in role playing 
and drama 

17. UomuiiG t rat es ability to 
drama tize stoiJes 

18- Shows ability In oral expreflBlon 

19. Demonstrates unusual ability in 
written expression: creating 
stories, plays, etc. 

20- Shows evidence of independent 
reading for information and 
pleasure 

21- Demonstrates ability in dancing: 
toe, tap, creative 

22. Displays mechanical interest and 
unusual ability 

23- Shows unusual skill and coordination 
in his gross muscular movements such 
as ball playing, running 



Column Total 
Weight 

Weighted Column Total 
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Total 
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, GENERAL SYSTEHS AND INSTRUMENTS: 

C. AH EXEMPLARY STUDY: DEVELOPMENT 
OF AN EVALUATION PROCEDURE TO IDENTIFY 
GIFTED CHILDREN (SUMMARY REPORT, 
SIHSBURY, CONNECTICUT) 
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Simsbury's program for intellectually g3fl*ei elementary 
school students serves children in grades foux- through eight 
who have been identified by test data and teacher/principal 
recommendation. These students are provided service approx- 
imately an hour a day during which they are exposed to diver- 
gent-productive thinking processes in small groups, 

' Realizing that intellectual aptitude is but one of the 

areas of giftedness, the Project Directors, Mr. Leo Salvatore, 
School Psychologist) and Ms, Patricia Ciabotti, Teacher of the 
Gifted, set about to devise and adapt means to identify gifted- 
ness in the areas of art, music, creativity, and motor ability. 
During the summer months of 1P73, the Project Directors met to 
develop tests and procedures to be used as measures of apti- 
tude in these areas. 

In addition to measuring the specific skills involved in 
these spheres of giftedness, the Project Directors were inter- 
ested in possible correlations which might be founu in ratings 
by teachers and peers with an eye to utilizing these peer and 
teacher ratings as means to quickly identify possible strength 
areas* Thus the following tests were written: 

Peer Rating Scale 

Teacher Rating Scale 

Music Aptitude Test 

MotorAptitudeTest 

Art Aptitude Test 

Great ivity Level Test 

Peer Ratinf^^ Scale^: The Peer Rating Scale attempts to 
gain anotlier perspective in the identification of gifted and 
talented children through the use of peer evaluation. The 
scale has been designed to determine not only the intellec- 
tually gifted but also those who exhibit skill in the ^V'i<.s 
of music, creativity, physical prowess, and art. It was de- 
veloped to appeal to third and fourth grade students; elicit 
quick and direct responses: and be easily scored by classroorfi 
teachers . 

Tejuqhej? Rat ing Scjt_ie: The purpose of the Teacher Rating 
Scale is to identify children with exceptional Intell ir;once , 
The teacher's direct observation of tlie child in the classroom 
situation is taken into account in filling out the rating 
scale. 

M^u^ij:^ /JL^JLlHfl^ Test : The Husic Aptitude Test was devel- 
oped to evaluate outstanding ability in the niv-^as of pitch, 
rhythm, melody, and sensitivity to musical i : -:>retat ion • 
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The test involves the use of piano and drum and is easily ad* 
ministered by the music teacher. 

Apti tude Test : The Motor Aptitude Tost was de^ 
signed to evaluate performance of the following fundamental 
motor skills: balance, agility, hand-eye coordination > foot- 
eye coordination, rhythm, speed, and insight. Usinj^ an obcta- 
cle course which encompasses these areas^ the physical edu- 
cation teacher can quickly assess and rank a student's perfor- 
mance • 

Ar_t ApJb^Hude^ Test : The Art Aptitude Test identifies out- 
standing abllTty^^in the area of art* Three levels are evalu- 
ated on this test; talent, giftedness, and creativity. 

Talented: Those who have above average skill in re- 
production of sub j ect • 

Gifted: Those whose art demonstrates a maturity be- 
yond their chronological age • 

Creative: Those who are able to originate concepts 

which go beyond the subieo - natter. 

Creativity i^evel Te^st : The Creativity Lr/el Test was 
adapted from the Tor'rance""Test of Creative Thii^king. The sec- 
tions utilii^ed demonstrate the child^s ability to think in a 
productive-divergent manner by completing figures, problem 
solving, originating ideas, and evolving possible consequences 
to a situation. 

Using grade three as a target for testing, the Directors 
and specialists in the fields of art, music and pliysical ed- 
ucation, devised manuals and skill tests appropriate to that 
level. Field testing took place in all public and parochial 
schools in Simsbury \>^ith tests administered to ^50 students by 
teachera competent in each area tested. 

The completed tests were scored and ranked and comparison 
sought among such measures as teacher ratings, peer ratings, 
intelligence, and ability tests. The statistical studie:J com- 
pleted in the spring of 197U are presented in the summary of 
tf^st findings belovr. 

A manual is being prepared describing each test and its 
use as well as the use of the complete test baltory with large 
groups of children. Dissemination of the manual information 
and the suir.mary of test data, correlation si:v 1^.3, c^nd svvi..r:iary 
tables, shall be through the State Deparxmciit: of .Education. 
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Summa ry o£ Tost Findings 

Correlation studies were conducted betweei -i^^^et^ rating 
scales and specific skill areas tests. In these studies, in- 
dividual subtests of the Peer Rating Scale were compared to 
their counterparts on the various aptitude tests. Results 
indicate that the peer rating subtest concerned v/ith IQ cor- 
relates best with IQ as measured by the alternate instrument, 
the Short Form Test of Academic Aptitude. The motor aptitude 
and music ratings made by the children on the Peer Rating 
Scale correlates least well with the alternate measures used. 
Identification of high ability in art by the Peer Ratinp Scale 
did not, in most cases > correlate well with the findings of 
the Art Aptitude Test. However, in a few isolated instances, 
there were highly significant positive relationships. 

Comparisons were also made between teacher ratings and 
test scores on the various skill area tests. These findings 
indicate that in the IQ and motor aptitude areas* teachers are 
able to identify with 56% accuracy, the top 9.5% of the chil- 
dren in their class. There was least agreement between teach- 
er ratings and test scores in art and music* 

Correlation studies were vlso conducted between the Short 
Form Test of Academic Aptitude md the various skill areas 
tests. These findings indicate that at the third grade level* 
there is little or no correlation betvreen 10 and any of the 
other abilities measured. 

An analysis of the means and standard doviations of the 
various skill areas tests reveal that the motor, originality- 
fluency, and intelligence frequency distributions approach 
the normal curve. V/hile the music test is sktifv^ed negatively, 
the art and motor tests tend to skew positively. The stand- 
ard errors of the mean ranged from .13-. 49. 

Cone 1^3 J^o n s 

The implementation of the various tests developed as part 
of this project indicates that there is merit in the use of 
the Peer Rating Scale and the Teacher Rating Scale in quickly 
screening children with outstanding ability. The Peer Rating 
Scale seems to best identify the high IQ children while the 
Teacher Rating Scale identifies children with high IQ and 
motor aptitude. 

It was found that both the Teacher and the Peer Rating 
Scales were easily administered, enjoyed by the children tak- 
ing the test, and quickly scored with a mininun amount of 
training and preparation on the part of the administrator. 

Field testing of the Peer Rating Scale at higher grade 
levels indicate that it may be a more effective and accurate 
tool for identification at upper grade levels. This may be 
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due to increased sensitivity to the child's own performance 
in relation to that of others, the type of classroom structure, 
test taking experience, or greater honesty in respondinp to the 
test items. 

By increasing the number of items and expandin?^ the scor- 
ing procedure, it is felt that the Peer Rating Scale could be- 
come an extremely effective and efficient tool for quick iden- 
tification of gifted and talented children. 

The Teacher Rating Scale seems to be a viaMe tool for 
identification as presently written* 

The various skill areas tests, especially the Art and 
Motor Aptitude Tests, seem to work effectively in assessing 
students with talent in these two areas. While all Art Apti- 
tude Tests were scored as part of this study, it was found 
that the art teacher could very quickly sort out the top 5 to 
10 percent of the students tested without scoring each test 
individually , 

The Motor Aptitude Test was also a useful measure in iden- 
tifying children with outstanding motor agility. The only 
problem encountered involved administration time v/hich was 
longer than most other tests because each child had to be run 
through the obstacle course Individually. 

The Originality Test and the Music Aptitude Tests were the 
least successful measures developed. The Originality Test, a 
modification of the Torrance Test of Creative Thlnkin.q was 
very time consuming to score. There were also many areas that 
were not covered in the scoring guide making it difficult to 
obtain test score agreement between two different test scorers. 
Consequently it is felt that this procedure is not a vez-y prac- 
tical screening tool where great numbers of children are being 
screened. 

The Music Aptitude Test was the most difiicult instrument 
to constru t because it involved two factors, a discriminating 
ear and a sensitivity to the mood and feelin; of nusic. The 
instrument that was finally developed proved to be too easy 
thereby not discriminating very well between different ability 
groups. It also proved to be the least enjoyable test taken 
by the children because it required strict attention to the 
task, and a number of repetitious items that quickly became 
monotonous. Unlike all the other tests given, this was the 
only instrument developed that demanded a single solution or 
answer to the problem. It was strictly a test of convergent 
th inking • 

Another important consideration was the attitude of the 
test administrator. Results varied markedly from class to 
class suggesting that the test administrator with a positive, 
concerned attitude towards the testing, conveyed this positive 
feeling to the children. 
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Overall, it is felt that this project has been success- 
ful as a first step in a process of bringing to av/areness, 
the many talents and skills possessed by school children. 
With some refinement and further study, many of the pro- 
cedures developed can be used successfully as screening? tools 
and selection processes for gifted and talented children. 
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III. IDENTIFYING STUDENTS WITH EXTRA- 
ORDINARY LEARNING ABILITY (ACADEMICALLY 
GIFTED OR "TFRMAN TYPES") 



Definitions and Characteristics 



Traditionally, the term "gifted child" has been 
applied to students with exceptionally high intellectual 
ability or achievement. As exeraplified by the studies of 
Terman and Oden (19»i7), the traditional definition has 
referred to superior abstract verbal ability or academic 
aptitude as evidenced by high scores on intelligence tests 
(usually above 130 or 140 on individual tests). It is this 
bright, verbal, motivated, hlgh^achievlng child who is 
typically identific^d as gifted by professional educators 
and laymen alike. 

In recent years, however, numerous researchers have 
asserted that the IQ, as an operational definition of in- 
tolllgence, represents a somewhat limited sampling of the 
total spectrum of intellectual abilities. The conception 
of "giftedness" has accordingly been revised to include 
a broader range of talents and abilities. This broadened 
conception, inspired to a large degree by Guilford*s Struc- 
ture-of-Intellect model, includes such multi-dimensional 
talents as social leadership, creative or divergent produc- 
tion, and exceptional abiltiy in such areas as comtnunicat ion , 
planning, decision-making, and the creative and performing 
arts. 

The terms "intellectually gifted" or "academically 
talented" are now usually reserved for the narrower, tra- 
ditional band of cognitive abilities which represent just 
one - albeit important - type of "gift". Since the classic 
early studies of gifted children were conducted by Louis 
Terman, it is not uncommon for children with high IQ^s 
to be referred to as "Terman- type" students. These in- 
tellectually gifted students differ significantly from the 
general school population. They function at levels in 
advance of their peers and pose challenging educational 
problems because of their deviation from the norm. They 
are superior in abstract thinking and verbal reasoning, 
and they achieve well academically, 

Terman observed several characteristics of intellectual 
giftedness in his studies. These students: 

!• possess alertness beyoiid their years. 

2. have keen powers of observation. 

3. show a passionate desire to learn. 

4. ask endless quest ions • 

5. are interested in everything. 

6. are ambitious to excel. 
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7. get the highest school marks. 

8. write excellent exam papers. 

9. have a fine command of language. 

10. have fine reading powers. 

11. show independence of judgment* 

12. are original thinkers* 

13. answer always to the point, 
lU* have a keen sense of humor* 

15. have unusual powers of concentration. 

16. are more dependable than other children their age. 

17. are conscientious. 

Of course^ giftedness is complex; each individual ; 
will possess unique combinations of abilities. Essenti^Hyt 
the intellectually gifted child is one who consistently 
demonstrated Superior mental abilities and characteristics 
for his age. Identifying students within this narrow range 
of giftedness is facilitated because they are motivated 
to achieve at levels more consistent with their intellec- 
tual ability. . . 



Ident i f icat ion Procedures 

Procedures for identifying intellectually gifted child- 
ren are generally well established. The most effective 
instrument is the individual intelligence test (e.g. Stan- , 
ford-Binet or Wechsler)^ but this method is rather expen- 
sive in terms of time, personnel, and money. Although it 
may be useful in certain instances*, such as confirming 
borderline or doubtful cases, the individual test is not 
very practical for general screening- For this purpose, 
it makes more sense to use the slightly less accurate group 
tests of intelligence* 

When using group tests for screening (i.e. for creating 
a pool of students for eventual selection), it is wise to 
recall that group tests may pass over students with reading 
difficulties, emot ional or motivational problems , or stu- 
dents from disadvantaged backgrounds » It is also important 
to supplement these tests with other indicators of ability 
in order to be more certain of obtaining an accurate, 
stable measure and also to be more certain that the student 
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eapecially in the early grades - is not merely a "hothouse 
gifted child*' (i.e. an over-achieving child of less than 
superior ability from a super-enriched home). 

Batteries of achievement tests are also used as sup- 
plements in the screening process* Students achieving two 
or more years above grade level deserve further scrutiny. 
Naturally, attention will be focused mainly on those sub- 
tests which describe performance in the academic areas for 
which the special program is designed. Poor achievement 
in math or science, for example, should not disqualify 
a candidate for a creative writing class. In addition to 
sharing the same limitations as group intelligence tests, 
achievement tests also fail to identify gifted underachiev- 
ers unless the scores are viewed ijn c ombination with IQ 
scores . . 

The least accurate method of identifying intellectually 
gifted children is - sad to say - teacher; nomination. The 
comprehensive study by Pegnato and Birch (1957) reveals 
that junior high school teachers nominated only U5% of 
students already identified as gifted on individual IQ 
tests. Moreover, 73% of the total number of children that 
they nominated were not really gifted at all. Despite these 
findings, there are probably a number of teachers, especially 
in the primary grades, who have a remarkable ability to 
spot "that certain spark" in a gifted child who might other- 
wise be misstd by standardized instruments. Teacher judg- 
ments of demonstrated or potential ability can be improved 
considerably by the use of rating scales and checklists 
such as those included in section II. 

Other important supplemenial measures might include 
special aptitude tests, creativity tests, interest inven- 
tories^ peer nominations, and self-assessment. Anecdotal 
reports on motivation and work habits and observations of 
school librarians and guidance counselors frequently add 
useful information. Interviews with the students and their 
parents in order to assess maturity, social and emotional 
development and other factors affecting participation in the 
program constitute a final step in the process before a 
decision is made regarding placement. 

In determining final selection of children for the 
pool established by the above-mentioned criteria, certain 
cut-off points become crucial, especially in order to qualify 
for state re imbur semen t in Connecticut . State guidelines 
recommend a minimal cut-off point of two standard deviations 
above national norms on intelligence and achievement tests, 
unless the means for the local district are higher (as may 
be the case in affluent communities). Such students will 
represent roughly the top 3% of the population and will 
show IQ scores of 130 and beyond. 
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It is Important to recall that these guidelines apply 
to the traditional, ''Terman-type" of intellactually gifted 
students. Obviously, programs i;hich are designed for artis 
tically creative students, high-potential disadvantaged 
students, or underachievers will have different selection 
criteria and need not hew to the traditional cut-off points 
since it is expected' that there will be other relevant 
indicators of exceptional talent in the absence of high 
IQ scores * 
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IDENTIFYING 
THE 

DISADVANTAGED GIFTED 

Mary Frasler 
University of Connecticut 

It is sad when a "pint" is expected to yield a "quart" and 
fails to do so but it is a tragic loss to society when a 
"quart" produces only a "pint" or much less for lack of proper 
societal effort and programs. 

- Baldwin, 1973 

Early identification of the gifted disadvantaged and appraisal 
of the seeming range (intellectual, talented and creative so- 
cially gifted) and quality of their giftedneas is of importance 
to the individual and our nation. The individual-because he is 
afforded an opportunity to develop his personal talents to the 
utmost. The nation benefits because he is afforded an oppor- 
tunity to develop his personal talents to the utmost. 

- Cooke, 1974 

The recognition of the wasted talent among the so-called 
gifted disadvantaged has prompted a concentration of interest 
among those who would like to see this waste ended. Numerous 
articles and books have been written and numerous experimental 
programs and research projects have been implemented. Yet, 
many of the practitioners in the field of education charged 
with the responsibility of salvaging this talent are still not 
clear who these students are, what their needs are, and how 
these needs might best be met. 

It would be an impossible task within the scope of this 
paper to recommend any clear cut rule-of-thumb definition for 
the identification of the gifted disadvantaged for the well- 
accepted axiom - "there are more differences within any group 
of human beings than between groups" - is particularly appli- 
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cable in this case* Therefore, this paper will be an attempt 
to clear up two semantic obstacles: (1) Who is the disadvan- 
taged child? and (2) Who is the gifted disadvantaged child? 
Then, a composite of thoughts from the best writers on the sub- 
ject of characteristics of the gifted disadvantaged will be 
presented. Finally, additional sources will be suggested or 
attached to this report for more complete definitive readings 
on the topic ''gifted disadvantaged." 

WHO ARE THE DISADVANTAGED ? 

The answer is simple: the poor, no matter what racial or 
ethnic antecedents they possess, Bailey and Stadt (1973) sum 
it up very nicely when they commented that the term "disadvan- 
taged" is relative in the sense that not all individuals who 
are classified as disadvantaged exhibit the same general char- 
acteristics. The one common denominator, ho\/ever - the stark 
reality behind "disadvantaged" and other generally used euphe- 
misns - is that they refer to populations of children of the 
poor. 

Finally, Havighurst (196^^) reminds us that it should be 
reasserted that cuJ.turally disadvantaged is a relative term. 
That is, a child can be said to be disadvantaged only with re- 
spect to another individuals More specifically, the term means 
disadvantaged for living competently in an urban ^ industrial, 
and democratic society. 

According to percentages cited by Hyram (1972), although 
70 to 78 percent of this group are Caucasian-, since these 
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Caucasians constitute only a relatively small percentage of the 
total Caucasian population in the United States, the greater 
percentage of the poor are found among Negroes, Mexican- Amer- 
icans and Indian Americans. In terms of racial identification, 
Johnson (1970) identifies six groups of culturally disadvan- 
taged as follows: 

1. Negroes in the rural area and in the ghettos of the 
nation ' s centers . 

2* Hexi can- Americans in the rural Southwest and West and 
in the cities of these regions * 

3. Pureto Ricans located in a few large Northern cities, 
especially in New York. 

U. Caucasians in the rural South and especially in the 
Appalachian region, many of whom have migrated to 
Northern industrial urban centers t 

5* Indian Americans in the Southwest and West, living 
for the most part on reservations and in increasing 
numbers in the cities. 

6 ♦ Other ethnic groups which sometimes cut across 

racial boundaries, including European immigrants > 
Cuban refugees, and Eskimos in Alaska, 

These racial or ethnic groups share many common charac- 
teristics that may stem from physical differences or from 
unique sub-cultural heritages developed to cope with enviio/i- 
mental circumstances. However, the fact still remains that 
these groups constitute the major proportion of those charac- 
terized as culturally disadvantaged. 

The major concern, however, should be the attitude of the 
more affluent (particularly educators) towards those who are 
disadvantaged, for this attitude perpetuates the syndrome of 
the disadvantaged and helps to keep them locked in their pov- 
erty. The condescending chain must be recognized and broken 
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if we hope to over realize some of the vast potentials still 
untapped among this group* 

WHO ARE THE GIFTED DISADVANTAGED ? 

Havighurst^s definition of the gifted is all-encompassing, 
even of the gifted disadvantaged. He stated that "Wo shall 
consider any child gifted who is superior in some ability that 
can make him an outstanding contributor to the welfare of and 
quality of living in society,'* 

Stallings (1972) goes a step further and defines gifted 
according to two groups. The "first order gifted'' applies to 
the extremely gifted child, or the student in the upper one 
percent of his class* This child is recognizable in any commu- 
nity whether urban or suburban, regardless of socio-economic 
circumstances. Even in a disadvantaged school he excels both 
in traditional and environmental methods of tescing* He is 
able to discern differences, recognize similarities, synthesize 
and generalize better than his peers; or he may be average in 
these categories but still show outstanding ability in other 
valuable areas. 

The second classification is the ^*second order gifted.^* 
He is less easily recognized especially in traditional methods 
of testing. But it may be due to the failure of classroom ac- 
tivities to stimulate and challenge his creativity. 

Therefore, Stallings clarssifics as gifted only those dis- 
advantaged students who score well above the average on cogni- 
tive, affective, and psychomotor tests, be they traditional or 
environmental. Those students who show talent in a specialized 
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area he called ^'talented*" Those who demonstrate exceptional 
ability in applied performance he called "high potential*'' 

Stallings made the following comments on identification of 

1 

disadvantaged students* 

1. Traditional methods of testing may be highly predict- 
able in surfacing "first order gifted" students but 
evaluation of '•second order gifted" with traditional 
methods of testing may lead to confusion. 

2. Traditional as well as "teacher developed" methods 
of evaluating urban disadvantaged student?^ should 
be developed as screening instruments* 

3. Teachers are encouraged to develop environmental 
methods of testing as screening instruments which 
utilize the radius of the child's community as the 
contents of a screening instrument, 

4. Peer evaluation which may be gathered by class feed- 
back in the form of a sociogram is another way of 
identifying gifted disadvantaged children* 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GIFTED DISADVANTAGED 

The literature is replete with characteristics of the dis- 
advantaged child. Many writers, in addition > urge thinking of 
these characteristics as positives rather than negatives as 
they are frequently noted, that can be cultivated for increas- 
ing the potentials or achievements among disadvantaged chil- 
dren. A few of these listings of characteristics are sum- 
marized here. 

Torrance (1972) has outlined the following creative posi- 
tives of disadvantaged children and noted that these charac- 
teristics occurred to a high degree and with a high frequency 
among disadvantaged cliildren; 

1. Ability to express feelings and emotions 

2* Ability to improvise with commonplace materials 



3. Articulateness in role-playing and storytelling 
Enjoyment of and ability in visual art - drawing, 
painting, sculpture, etc. 

5. Enjoyment of an ability in creative movement, dance, 
dramatics, etc. * 

6. Enjoyment of and ability in music, rhythm etc. 
7 • Expressive speech 

8. Fluency and flexibility in non-verbal media 

9. Enjoyment of and skills in group activities, 
problem-solving , etc • 

10. Responsiveness to the concrete 

11. Responsiveness to the kinesthetic 

12. Expressiveness of gestures, ''body language," etc. 

13. Humor 

14. Richness of imagery in informal language 

15. Originality of ideas in problem-solving 

16 . Problem- cent e redness 

17 . Emot ion al res pons iveness 

18. Quickness of warm-up 

It is to be noted that he feels that the above qualities 
can be regarded as positives or strengths that can be capital- 
ized upon to facilitate learning and achievement. 

Roissman cited several positives of the culturally dis- 
advantaged that might be used in structuring positive experi- 
ences for capitalizing on potentials: 

1. Cooperativeness and willingness to give mutual aid; 

2. Love of independence^ 

3. Enjoyment to be found in music, games, and sport ac- 
tivities; 

4. Belief in both the desirability and worthwhileness of 
expressing one's feelings, be they anger or joyj 

5. Concern for the tangible; 

6. Interest in the externals to self, rather than the 
self per se; 

7. Greater concern for the spatial than the temporal; 

8 . Admiration of the aggressive over the pass ive ; 

9. Desire for the problem-centered or the practical as 
opposed to the abstract theoretical; and 

10. Tendency toward the physical and visual as approaches 
to learning. 

In her discussion of programming, Baldwin (1973) described 
gifted disadvantaged children as having a capa'^ity for ab- 
stract, divergent thinking along the higher levels of the vari- 
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ous hierarchial arrangements which is outstandingly different 
from and greater than that of the average child; therefore > 
planning in these categories > that is, objectives and learning 
activities, should reflect, over a period of time, emphasis in 
these areas. Said differently, she suggested that we want to 
make sure we stretch those young minds* 

In dealing with the gifted disadvantaged child, Baldwin 
notes the following three precautions that should be noted: 

1. Capability for operating at higher levels of the 
thought processes does not preclude the lack of 
need for development in the lower levels t It 
only that these children will need much less time 
to develop the lower level thought processes, i.e., 
memory, comprehension, etc.; 

2. Disadvantaged gifted children often exhibit their 
innate abilities in ways which are not always 
standard. It is important that we understand the 
intellectual skills being used in the exhibited 
behaviors, and the cultural context of its origin* 
We then build on those areas of strength and de- 
velop those areas of weakness. This student then 
should be directed to develop horizontally those 
special skills he possessed at his "entry level'" 
while being directed vertically on those skills in 
which he was weak; and 

3. the gifted disadvantaged child will need more initial 
support in his new opportunities to explore. 

For children who come from lower socio-economic levels, 
certain characteristics are reported that may affect test per- 
formance in general and the accuracy or precision of test re- 
sults in particular. Though the reported characteristics are 
not always consistent from one investigation to another, it is 
hypothesized that in contrast to the middle-class child, the 
lower-class child will tend towards the following: 
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1. be less verbal 

2, be mox^e fearful of strangers 

3, be less self-confident 

4. be less competitive in the intellectual realm 
5.. be more ''irritable" 

6. be less conforming to middle- class norms of behavior 
and conduct 

7. more apt to be bilingual 

8. be less exposed to intellectually stimulating 
materials in the home 

9. be less varied in recreational outlets 

10, be less knowledgeable about the world outside his 
immediate neighborhood 

11. be more likely to attend inferior schools, 

Such characteristics - even if only some of them apply to 
each "deprived" minority group - will undoubtedly be reflected 
in test-taking and test performance. 

2 

The report from which the above materials came, gives 
further guidelines to be observed when using traditional tests 
with disadvantaged children. 

SUMMARY 



This paper has attempted to briefly describe some' of the 
characteristics of disadvantaged potentially gifted children 
that might affect their performance in an educational environ- 
ment and cause them to go unnoticed. The chief responsibility 
rests with those who design and implement programs for the 
gifted- They must be dedicated to look beyond traditional 
tests for identification of those youngsters whose native curi- 
osity, originality, imaginativeness, inquisitiveness and con- 
ceptual and analytical thinking is indicative of potentials 
to achieve. They must also be constantly aware that an im- 
poverished background does not mean that a child is incapable 
of achieving, of being resourceful or of demonstrating initia- 
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tive it) the pursuit of educational interests* They must be the 
unbiased catalyst to stimulate the talented and gifted disad- 
vantaged student to realize his potentials for the betterment 
of himself and for the benefits to our society* 
FOOTNOTES : 

1. Comrents on environmental testing as referred to in this 
summiry of an article by Stallings apply to research that 
he has conducted in development of an environmental test- 
ing instrument for identifying the gifted disadvantaged 
child. He has field tested this instrument on urban stu- 
dents in Hartford, Connecticut ^ and in San Diego, Califor- 
nia. 

2. Fishman,' Joshua A., Chairman. "Guidelines for Testing 
Minority Group Children,'* prepared by a work group of 
the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues, 
Jo urnal of Social Issues , April 1964, XX, No* 2, 120-mS* 



SUGGESTED READINGS: 



1. Barnes, Edward, "IQ Testing and Minority School Children: 
Imperatives for Change", National Leader Institute, Teacher 
Education /Early Childhood , The University of Connecticut, 
Technical Paper, Storrs, Connecticut. 

Abstract ; Dr» Barnes' paper tells why wise school people 
are turning away from IQ tests for minority children and 
offers solid alternatives to these tests. 

2. Hyram, George H., Socio-Psy chologi cal Concepts Relating t o 
Teaching the Culturally Disadvantaged ^ (Brooklyn , N ♦ Y. 
Pageant-Poseidon, Ltd.), 1972. 

Abstract : This book is volume I of a trilogy called 
Ch allenge to Society: The Education o f the C ulturally 
Pi s ad V ant aged Child > Volume I represents the content 
and procedures of an experimental program for teachers 
offered as one means through vrhich teachers of the cul- 
turally disadvantaged might be led to achieve a new 
perspective of their roles as teachers: a newer and more 
realistic concept of the potentialities of the children 
they teach and higher ultimate hopes for these learners. 

3. Johnson, Kenneth R. Teaching the Culturally Disadvan - 
taged: A Rational Approach . (Palo Alto, California, 
Science Research Associates, Inc.), 1970. 
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Abstract ; The purpose of this book is to provide teachers 
of culturally disadvantaged children with realistic and 
practical guidance > and to improve human relations and 
understanding among all who are engaged in the educational 
process from kindergarten through the twelfth grade. 
Specific objectives include: 

1. To help teachers acquire some understanding of the 
groups of culturally disadvantaged children in 
American classrooms * Understanding these children 
is essential to teaching them. 

2. To offer suggestions and techniques for teaching 
the culturally disadvantaged child. 

3. To stimulate thought and promote discussion among 
teachers of culturally disadvantaged children. 

Frierson, E. C. ''A study of selected characteristics of 
gifted children from upper and lower socioeconomic back- 
grounds.*' Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Kent State 
University, 1964. 

Abstract ; A study conducted with gifted students from 
different social class backgrounds. Findings showed a 
close similarity in personality patterns, but the gifted 
disadvantaged showed less superego development or self- 
discipline and preferred sports and games to reading. 
Despite this finding, however., the lower class gifted 
showed clear preferences for reading over the lower class 
average child. 

5. Torrance, E. Paul. "Training Teachers and Leaders to 
RecogniEe and Acknowledge Creative Behavior Among Dis- 
advantaged Children.'* The Gifted Child Quarterly , Volume 
XVI, No. 1, Spring, 1972. 

Abstract i This article describes the essentials and 
summarizes the highlights of an evaluation of a design 
developed by Torrance for training teachers to recog- 
nize, acknowledge, and use the creative positives of 
disadvantaged children. 
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TALENT POTENTIAL 
IN MINORITY GROUP STUDENTS 

JOSEPH S. RENZULLI 

Jt AeemA pKobabtt that ohk iocitty dii- 
coue-w and dtve.lop6 no wo/ie than ptKhapi 
hat^ lt6 pott^ntiat Intztttctuat taiznt* 
Robtht J. HavlghaMt {)961] 



There can be little doubt that our nation*s largest un- 
tapped source of human intelligence and creativity is to be 
found among the vast numbers of individuals in the lower socio- 
economic levels, particularly among the approximately 20 mil- 
lion black Americans. It would be a monumental task to explore 
all of the causes that have contributed to our failure to dis- 
cover, stimulate, and make the most efficient use of this ne- 
glected source of talent. Intensified efforts to overcome this 
failure are based in part on the simple realization that an in- 
valuable natural resource is being wasted daily by a system of 
education that h?^s shut its eyes and turned its back on the 
children of the poor. The by-products of this waste are evi- . 
dent in unprecedented urban turmoil, in unemployment and under- 
employment, in rising crime and delinquency rates, and most 
importantly, in the human despair that accompanies thwarted ex- 
pression and creativity. 

Although massive efforts have been directed toward over- 
coming the inadequacies of educational programing for the cul- 
turally disadvantaged, relatively little attention has been 
focused on those youngsters within the total population of dis- 
advantaged youth who have unusually high potentials for learn- 
ing and creativity* The numerous compensatory programs that 
deal mainly with remediation in the basic skill areas and prep- 
aration for entrance into the labor market generally have over>- 
looked the talent potential that exists in lower socioeconomic 
and minority group youngsters. A number of persons have called 
attention to the dimensions of this untapped source of talent 
(Douglass, 1969; Torrance, 1968), and few would disagree that 
the time is long overdue for a systematic nationwide effort in 
talent retrieval. This article describes the dimensions of the 
talent potential among low socioeconomic and minority group mem- 
bers, and explores some of the issues and strategies involved 
in identifying talent potential and constructing educational 
programs which will maximize the development of this unidenti- 
fied and unders t imulated segment of our school population. 



Reprinted, with permission, from Exceptional Children , March 1973. 
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THE NATURE AND SCOPE OF TALENT LOSS 



What exactly are the dimensions of the talent potential 
among minority groups, and what will be the costs of further 
delay in providing opportunities for the expression of such 
potential? A large body of accumulated research clearly in- 
dicates that gifted and talented children can be found in all 
racial groups and at all of society's economic levels, Vlith 
respect to family background^ Terman's (1925-1959) study of 
gifted children showed that, in actual numbers, the nonpro- 
fessional segment of the general population contains more than 
twice as many gifted children as the professional group* Re- 
garding racial an^ ethnic origin, Miles (1954) reported that 
many high IQ black children can be found in black communities. 
Studies by Jenkins (1948) and Witty and Jenkins .( 1934) indi- 
cated that race per se is not a limiting factor in intellectual 
development, that black children with high IQ's come from a 
variety of backgrounds, and that educational achievement of 
highly able black children resembles that of other gifted 
youngsters* In more recent years, the works of Hunt (1961), 
Bloom (1964), and others have called attention to the signif- 
icant role that environment plays in intellectual development. 
The massive number of research studies summarized in these 
works have crucial implications for the role that education 
can and should play in developing the high potential of young- 
sters from all races and social classes. 

In addition to those studies concerned mainly with the 
older or more traditional definitions of giftedness (i.e., 
giftedness in terms of IQ, a rapidly expanding body of liter- 
ature dealing with a broader conception of talent development 
has recognized that children from depressed areas, low income 
groups, and racial minorities probably represent our largest 
unmined source of creative talent (Passow, 1966; Torrance, 
1968). The importance of identifying and developing creative 
talents at all levels of society has caused leading philoso- 
phers and educators to focus their attention on this problem/ 
In an article entitled, "Is America Neglecting Her Creative 
Minority?" Toynbee (1964) commented: 

To give a fair chance to potential creativ- 
ity is a matter of life and death for any 
society* This is all- important , because the 
outstanding creative ability of a fairly small 
percentage of the population is mankind's ulti- 
mate asset, and the only one with which only 
man has been endowed (p,4)» 

It cannot be denied that society stands to benefit from a' 
systematic investment in the development of this vast source of 
untapped talents; yet, major inequalities of opportunity are 
still evident in our schools. The inferiority of existing 
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schools for low income and minority group children has been in- 
dicated clearly by studies which show that the longer children 
stay in these schools, the further behind they become in achieve- 
ment and the wider the gap grows between what they should know 
and their actual level of performance (Coleman, Campbell, Hob- 
son, McPartland, Mood, Weinfeld, 6 York, 1966; Sexton, 1961). 
Average drops in measured intelligence of as much as 20 points 
have been recorded as black children progress (or perhaps it 
should be £ggress) through grades (Passow, Goldberg, 6 Tannen- 
baum, 1967). Other studies dealing with delinquency, level of 
aspiration, self concept, aggressiveness, alienation, and a 
host of other variables reveal similarly ominous findings about 
the current state of the school situation for disadvantaged 
youngsters (Coleman et al. , 1966; Mathis, 1969; Williams 6 
Byars, 1968). Under circumstances such as these, even the most 
highly able and well motivated students from minority groups 
surely must lose faith in a system where the probability of 
nonsuccess is so high. 

In spite of these grim statistics, there is a growing re- 
alization that a wealth of creative ta3ent is lying unidenti- 
fied and understimulated in schools that serve urban ghetto and 
rural poor youngsters. The decade of the 1960's may well be 
remembered as a period in our history when the education estab- 
lishment began to pay serious attention to the detrimental 
effects which result from the inferior opportunities that exist 
for a large segment of our population. Books such as How Ch il- 
dren Fail (Holt, 1966), Death at an Early Age (Kozol, 1967), 
Pygm alion in the Classroo m (Rosenthal 8 Jacobson, 1968), and 
C risis in the Classroom (Silberman^ 1970) have literally shocked 
us into the reality of the situation, If we look upon the ac- 
tivities and pronouncements of the Sixties as the first step in 
a direct frontal attack upon the problem of educational equals 
Ity, then the heightened interest of that decade certainly can 
be regarded with optimism. But our view should not be blurred 
by such optimism; for scattered attempts to "do something*' for 
the culturally disadvantaged thus far represent little more 
than the proverbial "drop in the bucket" when compared to the 
great number of youngs ters whose day to day school experience 
is nothing short of an educational and psychological disaster. 
If, on the other hand, the ground work laid during the Sixties 
has not been a false start, then action to correct this crucial 
problem in our schools remains the challenge and the task be- 
fore us. The remainder of this article deals with some of the 
work that has been done in the area of identifying talent po- 
tential among low socioeconomic and minority group youngsters 
and developing educational programs to help this talent poten- 
tial be realized. 
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IDENTIFYING TALENT POTENTIAL 



A number of psychologists and educators who have wrestled 
with the problem of defining human abilities have advanced the 
thesis that a variety of talents contribute to the accomplish- 
ments of man. Early definitions of giftedness based solely on 
measures of intelligence have largely ignored the existence of 
a much broader spectrum of highly valuable human character- 
istics. In view of the heavy cultural loading of most stan- 
dardized tests of intelligence and achievement, it Is apparent 
that an identification process that depends mainly on tradi- 
tional measures of performance will discriminate against young- 
sters who have not participated fully in the dominant culture. 
Attempts to circumvent this problem through the construction of 
culture free or culture fair intelligence tests have failed to 
yield measures that neutralize the influence of important fac- 
tors in mental growth, such as perceptual and linguistic dep- 
rivation, the repression of constructive play activities, fam- 
ily insecurity and limited adult role models, and the effects 
of inferior school experiences. Thus, it seems safe to con- 
clude that both traditional tests and so called culture free 
tests have had the effect of creating a limited conception of 
the abilities which our society values. Both reflect the em- 
phasis which the dominant culture and formal education place on 
the ability to deal effectively with language, symbols, and ab- 
straction . 

A Broadened Conception of Talent 

In recent years a growing number of theorists and re- 
searchers have provided us with a much^ broadened conception vf 
the nature of human abilities. Foremost among the newer models 
is the well known structure of the intellect cube developed by 
Guilford (1967) and his associates. This model consists of a 
three dimensional classification system designed to encompass 
and organize 120 possible talents according to (a) the type of 
mental operation employed, (b) the content involved in the 
thinking process, and (c) the type of product which results 
from the act of thinking. Williams and Eberle (1967) devel- 
oped a similar model which identified 23 classroom teaching 
strategies that can be used to develop seven productive think- 
ing operations in various subject matter areas, while Taylor^s 
(1968) multiple talent model isolated an additional set of dis- 
tinguishable abilities in areas such as creativity, decision 
making, planning, forecasting, and communications. 

Taylor suggested a grouping of talents based on the world- 
of-work needs and pointed out that if we limit ourselves solely 
to academic talent, only the top 10 percent will fall into the 
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highly gifted class and only 50 percent of our students will 
have a chance to be above average (i.e., above the median). 
On the other hand, if we measure students across several 
different talents, the percent of highly gifted students will 
increase tremendously; 

Vlhen we arrange a group of students on each of 
several talent ladders, those at the 
the old academic talent ladder - those heretofore 
labeled ^^educat ionally deprived" - will rise as a 
subgroup to be almost average as far as each of 
the other five types of talents are concerned- A 
third or more of them are likely to be above aver- 
age on each new talent ladder. Since we have not 
been reaching these students, we should try elicit- 
ing as many different talents as possible. If we 
succeed, then those who had not been flourishing in 
the old talent area will discover some areas where 
they are promising individuals and perhaps even star 
performers (Taylor, 1968, p. 88), 

Thus, the application of a multiple talent approach in 
our schools will result in greater numbers of students achiev- 
ing higher degrees of success both in and out of school. 
According to Taylor, a natural by-product of this approach 
will be an increase in the student's individuality. Each 
student will experience and display his own unique profile 
across talents and will thus become more self directed. 

Suggestions for Identification of Multiple Talents 

The taxonomies developed by Bloom (1956) and Krathwohl/ 
Bloom, and Masia (1964) provide another classification system 
for isolating cognitive and affective processes that clearly 
identify dimensions of man's repertoire of behaviors. These 
behaviors often are not measured by traditional tests of in- 
telligence or are ''buried" in the general scores which many of 
these tests yield, A good example is the limited range of 
abilities sampled by the Scho la stic Aptitude Tests (SAT)» 
According to a recent report by the Commission on Tests ( 1970) > 
thft SAT has been found to be mainly a measure of developed vex^- 
bal, mathemat ical J and reasoning abilities, and thus, it fails 
to take account of the educational potential of college appli- 
cants who for one reason or another have been educationally 
disadvantaged. The Commission has recognized the need for a 
broader conception of college admission criteria and has sug- 
gested that the SAT be expanded to include measures of the 
following abilities: 

1. Adaptation in new learning situations. 

2. Problem solving in situations that require 
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3, Analysis, search, and synthesis behaviors, 
U. Information management, process ing , and 
utilization skills, 

5, Nonstandard information pools, 

6, Comprehension through experiencing , listening, 
and looking, as well as reading. 

7» Expression through artistic, oral, nonverbal, 
and graphic, as well as written symbolizat ion , 

8. Charteris tics of temperament, 

9. Sources and status of motivation, 

10. Habits of work and task involvement under 

varying conditions of demand (Commission on 
Tests, 1970, vol. 2, p. 4^^). 

The Commission further suggested that test procedures 
should be redesigned (a) to broaden the varieties of subject 
matter, competencies, and skills assessed; (b) to examine 
achievement in a variety of contexts; (c) to make greater use 
of cponended and unstructured indicators of achievement; and 
(d) to assess nonacademic achievement such as social com- 
petence, coping skills, avocational skills, and artistic, 
athletic, political, and mechanical skills. 

With these and other models to assist in defining and 
classifying a variety of human abilities, the next step should 
consist of the selection or development of appropriate instru- 
ments to identify a broad range of talent potential. Bruch 
(1971) suggested using Guilford's model to diagnose different 
patterns of abilities reflected in existing test items and to 
specify factors and clusters of factors that represent the 
strengths and weaknesses of particular individuals or cultural 
groups. Tests then could be designed to fit cultural strengths, 
and such tests could be used to measure both conventional abil- 
ities and those talents which are valued most by an individual's 
own culture. Bruch further suggested a case study battery for 
the identification of gifted disadvantaged youngsters that would 
include a profile of their strengths and developmental needs, 
ratios of time in school to developmental levels and achievement 
levels, and an analysis of positive and negative factors (both 
sociocultural and personal) which either enhance or inhibit 
further development of talents. 

Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking 

Additional strategies for identifying hidden talent among 
the disadvantaged have been developed by Torrance (1969). 
Through the use of instruments such as the Torrance Tests of 
Creative T hinking (Torrance, 1966), youngsters are given an 
opportunity to respond in tox^ms unique to their own culture. 
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Such an approach avoids the problem of evaluating the child 
through experiences that are common to the dominant culture, 
and at the sawe tiwOi helps to create a psychologically safe 
atmosphere which Will motivate him to put forth his greatest 
effort* On the basis of research studies carried out with dis- 
advantaged groups, Torrance (1964, 1967) has identified the 
following set of creative characteristics which he found to 
occur with relatively high frequency among disadvantaged chil- 
dren: 

1. High nonverbal fluency and originality. 

2. High creative productivity in »?mall groups. 

3. Adeptness in visual art activities . 

High creativity in movement , dance , and other 
physical activities. 

5. Ability to be highly motivated by games, music, 
sports, humor, and concrete objects. 

6. Language rich in imageryr 

Research conducted by Torrance and his associates over a 
period of 12 years has led to the conclusion that children of 
economically deprived and miaorlty cultures seemed to perform 
as well as those from any other group. In a recent review of 
the literature dealing with the use of the T orrance Teats of 
Creative Thinking . Torrance (1971) summarized the results of 
15 research studies which focused on the creative abilities of 
low socioeconomic and minority group children. Generally, 
these studies indicated that although whites surpassed blacks 
on verbal measures, there were no significant differences on 
scores of figural fluency, flexibility, and originality; and in 
some cases, the so called disadvantaged groups surpassed the 
middle class groups. Although measures of ^intelligence have 
been found consis ten^^ ly to correlate positively with socio- 
economic status, the research summarized by Torrance seems to 
indicate that creativity bears little relationship to factors 
such as race, social class, and level of parental education. 
Thus, a convincing argument is presented for a relatively cul- 
ture free method of identifying a bountiful supply of creative 
talent. Torrance expressed the belief that in many ways the 
life experiences of low socioeconomic youngsters may actually 
be more supportive of creative achievement than the experiences 
of more advantaged children. 

Their lack of expensive toys and play materials 
contributes to their skill in improvising with 
common materials. The large families and life 
styles of disadvantaged families develop skills 
in group activities and problem-solving. Pos- 
itive values placed by their families on music, 
rhythm, dance, body expressiveness, and humor 
keep alive abilities and sensibilities that tend 
to perish in more advantaged families (p, 79). 
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Biographical Indices 



The recently developed Alpha Biographica l (Institute for 
Behavioral Research in Creativity, 1968) provides another 
strategy for identifying creative talent among disadvantaged 
and minority group youngsters. This instrument | consisting 
of 300 items through which an individual is asked to de- 
scribe himself and his background, is based on the belief 
that past behavior, experiences, and self descriptions can 
be used as indicators of future performance* A number of 
research studies carried out by the developers of the Alpha 
indicate that it can be used as an aid In identifying a num- 
ber of different talents which are important for both aca- 
demic performance and performance in a variety of work situa- 
tions. The significance of this instrument lies in the fact 
that creativity scorer: and scores on a number of other factors 
bear little or no relationship to race* In other words, for 
certain abilities, the Alpha does not discriminate against 
persons from racial minorities • 

The Sub^^Cultural Indices of Academic Potential (SCIAP, 
Grant 8 Renzulll, 1971) is another instrument designed to 
take account of problems of test bias, the cultural dis- 
tinctiveness of minority group members, and the growing con- 
cern on the part of high schools and colleges to identify 
high potential minority group students for supportive educa- 
tional programs. The instrument consists of 1«45 items which 
ask students to indicate how they feel about themselves and 
how they would react in situations that are common to their 
every day experiences. There are no right or wrong answers 
to the SCIAP items, but rather, the instrument yields a pro« 
file that points out student preferences and learning styles 
in areas such asi the organization and management of informa* 
tion, commitment to social responsibility and leadership, 
flexibility in social situations, originality in cultural 
context^ initiative and persistence, self concept, attitudes 
toward education, and support of family and school toward 
continuing education . 

Language and Development Considerations 



Two additional considerations should be pointed out In 
discussing the issue of identification. First, one of the 
major characteristics of the disadvantaged is their inability 
to master the linguistic and grammatical structures of the 
dominant culture* For this reason it is necessary to develop 
identification strategies which are not language dependent* 
Furthermore, because most youngsters have a greater facility 
with the spoken rather than the written word, it is especially 
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important that the disadvantaged child not be required to ^ 
"write down*' all of his responses. Tape recorders or human 
recorders can serve in uncovering higher forms of thinking 
which might otherwise go undetected because of limited writ-^ 
ing ability . - ^ 

Finally, the identification of talent potential among 
the disadvantaged should be a continuous process .that begins 
in the early years and that is carried out with unusual fre- 
quency. Until more and better predictive instruments are 
available, talent searches should take place in thjS class-- 
room on a regular basis. Because of the dynamic nature' of. 
abilities such as creativity, efforts to make long range 
predictions should be replaced with frequent assessments of 
a variety of talents. These assessments should be followed 
by carefully designed classroom activities which ard con- 
structed specifically to enhance those talents which have 
been identified. 

DEVELOPING TALENT POTENTIAL 



Although strategies for identifying different types of 
human abilities are in varying stages of maturity, enough is 
known about developing talent potential to allow us to do 
some systematic programing in this area. Two major factors 
in the development of outs tanding abilities are (a) the char- 
acteristics of the teacher and (b) the relevancy of the cur- 
riculum. 

Teacher Characteristics 

Ori major generalization about teacher characteristics 
standis out from the vast amount of recent literature dealing 
with programing for the disadvantaged: ''Experienced teachers 
who feel personal satisfaction in working with disadvantaged 
students are the key to successful compensatory education in 
poverty area schools (Phi Delta Kappan , 1970, p. 338)." This 
was the finding of a study which investigated 32 programs re- 
porting substantial improvements in the achievement of low in- 
come students. Thus, careful teacher selection appears to be a 
major consideration in programing for the disadvantaged. Furthek"'- 
more , in situations where talent development is a primary goal, 
it is especially important, to select teachers who are committed 
to the task of working with disadvantaged youngsters in the de- 
velopment of a variety of talents. Teachers w^.thout such know- 
ledge are likely to approach talent development in a piecemeal 
and haphazard fashion. 

Space does not -permit a detailed discussion of the several 
approaches to talent development which can be found in the liter- 
ature (see for example, Gregory, 1967; Parnes 6 IJarding, 
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1962 Uilliarns & Eborlo, 1907)^ hov/ever, tv;o general sugges- 
tions are offered as necessary first steps for systematic 
programing in this area. First, the teacher should have a func- 
tional knowledge of one or more of the models described above, 
Using the model(s) as a guide enables the teacher to plan a 
wide variety of activities that are designed to nurture specific 
talents. If teachers are unaware of the behavioral character- 
istics and dimensions of various types of abilities, it seems 
unlikely that they will be able to plan purposeful activities 
to promote the development of these abilities, 

A second suggestion relates to knowledge about specific 
strategies that have already proved their usefulness by pro- 
moting creative problem solving in business and industry. 
Techniques such as attribute listing, morphological analysis^ 
brainstorming, and forced relationships are easy to learn and 
readily adaptable to a variety of classroom situations. How- 
ever, it is the teacher's initiative in applying these tech- 
niques that will make the difference between an exciting, 
•'mind expanding" experience and a rout ine classroom activity. 
The teacher who is coverage dominated, i.e,^ one who judges his 
effectiveness by the number of chapters or units that he covers 
during a given period, probably will never find time to develop 
abilities other than the so-called basic skills. 

Relevancy of the Curriculum 



While remediation in the basic skill areas must be an 
important goal of compensatory education, it should not, of 
course, be the only objective of the programs which serve the 
disadvantaged youth. Activities for talent development can be 
built into areas of the curriculum, and because of the inherent 
fun and excitement of activities such as the type described 
above, added dividends are likely to accrue in the form of in- 
creased motivation and improved performance in the basic skill.^ 
of learning. 

High potential disadvantaged youngsters are vitally in- 
terested in the social changes taking place around them in 
their neighborhoods and in the society at large. Thus, it is 
little wonder that they get ^'turned off" by a curriculum which 
deals with the exports of Brazil and the names of Columbus' 
ships when rallies against racism and demonstrations in VJash- 
ington are the real issues with which they would like to deal. 
These issues provide excellent opportunities for constructing 
activities that promote decision making and social leadership 
skills. Exercises which encourage imaginative solutions to 
real life problems have a much greater likelihood of promoting 
creativity than the time worn chore of writing a story about 
"what I did last summer." 
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In their book, C ompensator y Educ ation for the Culturall y 
Dis advanta ged, Bloom, Davis, and Hess (1965) called attention 
to the impbrliance of curricular relevancy by listing the fol- 
lowing objectives as one of the four major goals of education 
for the disadvantaged: 

Increasing stress must be placed on those aspects 
of interests, attitudes, and personality which 
will promote the further growth of the individual, 
enable him to find satisfaction in the things he does, 
and help him to find meaning and fulfillment in his 
life. The effects of automation, the shorter work 
week, urban living, and the fast pace of change on 
the national as well as international scene require 
individual character development which will enable 
each person to live with himself and with others 
under conditions very different from those which have 
prevailed (p. 3). 

A somewhat simplified and yet operational definition of a rel- 
evant curriculum is: a set of experiences which deal with top- 
ics and issues that youngsters would talk about if given a free 
choice. If we are really serious about a process centered 
rather than content centered curriculum (and experiences that 
attempt to promote specific talents certainly must be considered 
process oriented), then the issues that youngsters prefer to 
talk about, those that they discuss before and after the school 
bell rings, provide fertile ground for the development of a wide 
range of talents* 

BASIC ELEMENTS OF A TOTAL PROGRAM 
OF TALENT DEVELOPMENT 



Although highly qualified teachers and relevant curricular 
experiences are considered to be major factors in programing 
for high potential youngsters, a total approach to talent de- 
velopment also should include a number of other characteristics. 
Douglass (1969) pointed out four essential elements of an ideal 
system for maximizing the talent potential of low socioeconomic 
and minority group members. 

The first element is greater flexibility in the ways in 
which schools are operated and performance is evaluated. The 
classroom unit must be broken down into small learning modules 
where individuals and small groups become the main focus of 
instructional ef fortis . Although the school may continue to 
serve as a "home base" for the learning process, Douglass sug- 
gested that early in the elementary school years students should 
be provided with extended periods of learning time in institu- 
tions that usually are not considered schools: 
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These would include places where knowledge is stored, 
such as art museums, science institutes, and librar- 
ies places where knowledge is being put to work, 
such as farms, hospitals, airports, machine shops, 
sheet metal works, and construction places in 
which some kind of education or learning or on-the- 
job training is under way ... places where knowledge 
is being discovered such as research institutes and 
laboratories (Douglas, 1969, pp. 10-11), 

The second element would consist of an early start in tho 
education and socialization processes* Low socioeconomic group 
children often enter school with the accumulated deficits that 
result from poor nutrition and limited stimulation in infancy 
and early childhoods These deficits may lead to intellectual 
inhibition and an inability to take advantage of the educational 
opportunities that may be open to them in later life. Douglass 
advocated a program of nursing schools and day care centers 
where each child will be assured of services of professionals 
and paraprof essionals who are knowledgeable about early child- 
hood experiences that are beneficial to later development. 
These centers might be located throughout the community in 
schools, hospitals, or factories, and they should provide con- 
tinuing education programs for parents and substitute parents. 

An early apprenticeship is the third element of a total 
program of talent development* Beginning at an early age, stu- 
dents should be given frequent exposure to different ways of 
making a living and of participating in leisure time activities. 
Too often, children from low socioeconomic group families have 
no real contact with a father figure or they see their parents 
employed only in lower level occupations* They have little 
opportunity to observe the variety of talents used in the broad 
spectrum of occupations, and thus, they have a limited concep- 
tion of the many kinds of talents that are valuable to our so- 
ciety and available for their exploration. Early apprentice- 
ship programs would help youngsters to see the real world's 
conception of talent rather than the school's traditionally 
limited concern for only academic ability, 

A final element which is necessary in the development of 
talent potential is the creation of a more open system. The 
grade by grade progression has failed to meet the needs of stu- 
dents who do not "fit in*' at the start or who are not willing 
to "play the game" by the existing rulos. If we truly respect 
the individual differences and preferences of all people in our 
society, then we should not force them to follow a relatively 
prescribed system of learning. Students should be free to al- 
ternate school and work experiences with other experiences which 
they may wish to pursue^ They should be free to drop out of 
school for a given period of time and allowed to reenter the 
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aystem without fear of punitive action or relegation to pro- 
grams which are essentially remedial in nature. Accoss to first 
rate educational programs should be readily available to every 
person at every stage of development regardless of his previous 
success or lack of success in the system. A more open system 
will allow adults as woll as young people to have an opportunity 
to explore and develop talents that may have been thwarted ear- 
lier in life. 
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A Proposed Rationale for the 
Identification and Development of the Gifted Disadvantaged 
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The issues Involved in identification and development of 
the talen -'«2d and gifted among disadvantaged populations are 
apparently centered on two basic points of view. One attitude 
is expressed by Paul Torrance (1969) who proposes that dis- 
advantaged youth should be identified for their talents valued 
by their cultures. Another viewpoint might be called a tradi- 
tional onet that the disadvantaged youngster should meet the 
criteria for giftedness within the majority culture. 

Each position perhaps reflects the cultural tone of the 
current American scene at colleges and un i versit ies e Conflicts 
are also present within black communities between groups which 
emphasize respect for black culture and organizations urging 
mediation of issues and more in tune with the values of the 
dominant culture. 

Therefore the decision about how vo identify and develop 
the potentially more productive among the children in culturally 
different areas is a major issue not only evidenced in colleges 
and in public schools, but also in current social concerns. 
And^ each culturally different group has its own set of cultural 
needs for encouragement of the productivity of its members. 
Witness in the recent news the various proposals to incorporate 
Black History into curricula, the black parents who wish the 
right to select the teachers of their children, and the Brown 
Berets in Los Angeles who organized to forward the case for the 
educational needs of youngsters of Mexican- American heritage. 
Other culturally different groups, although they have not be- 
come outspoken in their needs, nonetheless do have varied modi- 
fications in their educationa.l disadvantages. For example, Ap- 
palachian children certainly live in a style different from 
that of inner city youths. 

This paper is an attempt to formulate partial responses to 
some of the questions raised by E. Paul Torrance (1969) regard- 
ing identification of giftedness among disadvantaged groups. 
He discusses three issues in decisions related to college pro- 
grams for high risk admissions: '^Should we seek to identify 
and cultivate those kinds of talents that the dominant society 
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values or look for talents of the type that are highly valued 
in the particular disadvantaged subcultures? Are there im- 
portant kinds of talents commonly existent among disadvantaged 
subcultures? How early should attempts be piade to identify 
and give special encouragement to outstandingly gifved children 
among disadvantaged subcultures? Is the time of college admis- 
sion too lat^>?'' 

The crux of the issue at public school levels li*»s in pre- 
diction of cultural values which will probably affect the par- 
ticular disadvantaged child's ultimate productivity. Those who 
would identify the gifted in a disadvantap;ed j»roup must define 
the groups s values in talent and productive goals, and in addi- 
tion should consider the degree to which function in the major 
culture will necessitate a broadening of abilities. That is » 
the criteria for identification should be specific to the dis- 
advantaged culture's values for talent, and to some extent 
should include conventional criteria. 

The usual identification of giftedness has been limited 
mainly to students' performances on ability and achievement 
tests. For the disadvantaged the identification question can- 
not be vrhether they perform on tests of IQ or achievement at a 
currently high level, but whether there are indices of pro- 
bable development to higher levels than those at which they 
now function. 

For example > a youth who had demonstrated exceptional 
talent in music, a culturally valued talent among the Negro 
disadvantaged, may also be able to function more fully through 
development of latent abilities in academic areas. Through 
his specific cultural talent, music, a developmental program 
could be built for the needed abilities in vocabulary fluency 
and comprehension^ mathematical symbolic thinking, and other 
thinking processes. Identification procedures would be in- 
dividualized through a school psychologist's analysis of the 
existing status of the youth's talents and abilities^ and of 
his potentials for further development* Plowman (1968) in- 
eluded rural children as possibly deprived (culturally and 
educationally), and refers to individual testing as part of 
the identification process required for the gifted. 

But , how can we analyze such future growth in disadvan- 
taged children? Precisely what are the criteria? The so-called 
'^culture-free" or ''culture-fair*' test is apparently not yet 
designed, if indeed it be possible (Guilford, 1967). Essen- 
tially we should probably find a means for tapping and measur- 
ing a quality of prob ieTn--8olvj.up, ahili^-ro<i which nro particular 
wO a culture. 
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Whatever conventional instruments we use, we need to 
assess which portions of an instrument have any bearing upon 
factors which do relate to cultural strengths in the kinds 
of thought processes used. V/hen the thinking powers of a 
culture have been defined throu^^h analysis of existing mea- 
sures and careful observations, then appropriate tests for 
cultural gifts can be devised. 

The Structure of Intellect 4odel (Guiifordj 1967) offers 
a means for analysis of abilities under a theoretical frame- 
work. The model ctin also be used to diaf;nose different pat- 
terns of abilities reflected by specific test items (Meeker, 
in p);ess). If the strengths of a particular cultural group 
could be specified in terms of factors on the Structure of 
Intellect, then tests could be designed to fit the cultural 
strengths. Instead of being ''culture-free'', such tests would 
be culture-oriented. V?e would be able to measure not only 
conventional abilities represented by IQ and achievement test s 
but also those talents by which a person is outstanding in 
his own culture. 

The need for identification is now h owever . How can wc 
choose those among the disadvantaged who probably liave greater 
potentials for productivity in some field? As in other identi- 
fication procedures for exceptional children, a case study 
battery for identification of the gifted disadvantaged young- 
ster, may include: (1) a profile of his strengthr>; (2) a pro- 
file of his developmental needs; (3) a ratio representing his 
time in school (by days attended) and his ability developmental 
levels, and a ratio relating time in school to his achieven^ent 
levels; (h) an analysis of positive and negative factors either 
enhancing or inhibiting his further development of talents, 
both socio-cultural factors and personal factors. 

Probable Powers of the Disadvantaged 

The fact that special talents or strengths of disadvan- 
taged groups are discussed as a means for identification of 
bright disadvantaged children should not lead one to conclude 
that, for example, American Negroes have only special talents 
and are not also among those of the highest intelligence mea- 
sured on our conventional intelligence tests, Jenkins (1948) 
concludes that there is no significant difference in psycho- 
metric intelligence between Negro and white groups. He states 
that although some of the most highly intelligent people are 
Negroes, there is a lower proportion of Negroes Stuong the 
highly intelligent, and this is assumed to be the result of 
environmental inhibitions. Bond (1957) concludes that the 
'^culturally deprived*' are disfavored by the usnal vevbal con- 
tent of most e:caminations . 

Let us look at the list of creative positives which 
Torrance (1969) describes: 
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1, High non-verbal fluency and originality 

2, High creative productivity in small groups 

3, Adept in visual art activities 

*4, Highly creative in movements dance, and other physical 
activities 

5, Highly motivated by games, music, sports, humor, and 
concrete objects 

6, Language rich in imagery 

Gordon ( 1S6 8) strengthens Torrance 's perceptions of the 
abilities of disadvantaged youth. He sees that in being less 
'^word bound" disadvantaged youth may be free to do unstereo- 
typed thinking that leads to creative problem solving/ He 
speaks of Reisman, Irvin Taylor, and others who remark upon 
the resourcefulness, ingenuity, and creativity of many disad- 
vantaged people. J. E, Gordon quotes E, Gordon*'" who describes 
disadvantaged youth as having ingeniousness and resourceful- 
ness in the pursuit of self selected goals and in coping with 
the difficult conditions of life peculiar to states of economic 
insufficiency and poverty, low social class status, and low 
social caste status,'' (Gordon, 1968, p. 138), 



A report in the General Motors Publication, A merican Youth , 
(1968) tells of Bracie Hatson who was an outstandTng winner in 
the International Science Fair in 1968 in Detroit. Bracie took 
first place in the health and medicine categories in this fair, 
and received several other honorary and place awards for his 
development of an artificial womb in which he kept a tiny rat 
embryo alive, and other projects. Bracie is described by Dr, 
Edwin H, Ueller, an ombryologist at the University of Alabama's 
anatomy department: "Bracie is an iniprovisor, and he can see 
things spatially. In that area he has extraordinary creative 
possibilities. He isn't one of those people who need shiny in- 
struments to do their work. He can generally create what he 
needs from very simple crude implements and this talent alone 
will pay off for him time and timo again.'' Bracie is black. 

Coffin, in a recent Loo k magazine article, pictures the 
person of Negro artist, Danny Johnson. She says "Johnson has 
a dream to channel the hostility of the ghetto young into 
creativity,,," (Coffin, 1969, p. 69), 

In a program directed toward tho de veloi>mrint of creative 
ghetto youngsters, George Witt (1968) selected children through 
the Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking. He then involved some 
of the community artists in a total program to develop these 
children. He desorlbos multiple outcome of his three- and a 
half year pi'ogr»am: many of the children's grades in school 
improved as an apparf^ni coi'ielary to this out- of ch ool program; 
thuir emotional stability improved; of the twelve children chu 
sen from ghetto housing, 10 were performing in the superior 
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range in intelligence at the end of the px*ogram period* Various 
improvements occurred in the economic status, the work status, 
and the general family status of the familios whose children 
were involved. Siblings of the se lecte d children also showed 
various improvements. 

Social abilities appear as a consistent pattern of strength 
found among disadvantaged, Gleason (1968) discusses these abil- 
ities when he states "Struggle in the lower strata nurtures in 
many a youth a keen incisive intelligence that can recognize and 
seize upon opportunity, know the angles, size up the prospective 
customer (or victim), evade complications, and otherwise make 
his way in the hard environment", (pp. 2m-215). He discusses 
how youths in disadvantaged areas show sophistication well be- 
yond their middle-class contemporaries and insights into the 
dynamics and mechanics of the slum econo^iy. Grier and Cobbs 
(1968) see black youth as possessing social flexibility in a 
complex ambiguous social organization. They also discuss the 
blacks' giftedness in business management and in their shrewd 
assessments of the world. Blacks are said to understand their 
environment better in ord^^r to soften the hostility of competi--. 
tion and to live through their wits in persevering to overcome 
a hostile environment. 

Loyalty to the peer group is another one of the positive 
characteristics of innrr-city slum adolescents, Gordon (1968) 
sees that poor youth have a special capacity for loyal and 
meaningful personal relationships. It is for this reason that 
group methods are suggested in preference to individuals methods 
with disadvantaged youths. 

It behooves us to look at the Negro youth j for example, and 
his need for his expression of manliness as an asset rather than 
a liability. Asserti veness , initiative and constructive aggres- 
siveness need to be rewarded among these youths, rather than 
overwhelmed so that they cannot express their needs for man- 
liness. One of prime problems of educators is to provide black 
role models for whom leai'ning is demonstrated as valuable and 
as a manly occupation. Manliness in sports and manliness in 
academic achievement should be exemplified together in black male 
teachers in order for the black youth to identify learning as a 
masculine activity, among the abilities which he must develop. 

Among tiegro youths the body language expressiveness may be 
another instance of both Interpersonal and physical abilities. 
Such body language o.>set should be useful if encouraged throvigh 
dance and drama activ^tl.^s. 

The express ivoti^o 3 of Negro youth in language is found ir 
the special patois, the special coding of peer group talk as 
"jive" or "hip" talk* Coloi-ful and original figures of speech, 
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subtle nuances and double meanings are commonly found in the 
cultural language. For example, double meanings have been 
found since earlier days in the spirituals* 

^^It^s a poor rat that don't have but one hole.'' (Grier 
and Cobbs , 1968) is a much less stagnant expression than some 
of the proverbs upon which Negroes are tested in standard IQ 
tests. The thinking processes necessary for abstracting mean- 
ing from the proverbs are the same, and the expressive version 
is more meaningful. 

Musical innuendoes, as double meanings, show the origin- 
ality of Negro jazz artists. The implications of the double 
meanings in language and in music tie in with the social in- 
telligence already described as a way of getting around the 
existing cultural system. There is pride among the peers 
since they can 'Mig^' the meanings but the members of the estab- 
lishment are confused. 

Perhaps a special component of black abilities is that 
which goes deeper than musical or rhythmic or cultural communi- 
cations. A special capacity for joy, for feeling at a deeper 
level, is present. Emotions are more real and acceptable as 
jazz and soul are ^'honest'' representations of feelings. Thus, 
access to emotions, spontaneous expressions of feelings, and 
greater freedom from stereotyped attitudes and behaviors may 
be the key to the freedom for Negroes to be creative. 

Another strength of inner-city and rural youth may be their 
special powers of learning through observations and manipula- 
tions. Plowman points out that rural youth may have special 
understandings of nature, The same concept was discussed with 
the author recently by a teacher in the fringes of the Appa- 
lachian country who observed that her class of chiJ.dren (all 
white) were especially aware of natural things about them. 

A supervisor of gifted programs in the mountains on the 
southern rim of the Appalachians pointed out that there is in 
those rural areas a special ability which you might call '*ama- 
teur mechanics'' . She described how children in hill country 
could not get into town so often and had to learn, for example, 
to make machinery work with whatever was available. 

The same ability to "make do^' with the available resources 
may be found in inner-city children. Gordon (1968) points out 
how deprived children have a variety of discai'dod items and junk 
for their i magi native play i lo*l p.nd that they dove lop a prac- 
tical problem solving approach. A ten year old boy who main- 
tains complex machinery is discussed also by Grier and Cobbs. 
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To summarize the lists cf special abilities of disadvan- 
taged gifted children, we find clus ters around the general con- 
cept of croati\;ity» These children appear to learn well crea- 
tively, to be innovators and initiators and problem solvers in 
their own culturo. Yet we have seldom looked to these attri- 
butes of adaptability, originality, and problem solving for 
identification of disadvantaged gifted children and youth. 

According to the Guilford (1967) Structure of Intellect 
Model, the strengths of the disadvantaged youth would appear 
to lie in these specific areas: the content areas of figural 
strength (visual, auditory, and kinesthetic), and behavioral 
power (social intelligence); the ope'j^ations of cognitions 
(a special kind of knowledge se Idom measured by conventional 
tests), of convergent thinking (a kind of logical reasoning 
particularly emphasizing planning ability), and obviously the 
divergent problem solving ability which comes closest to crea- 
tivity. As to strengths in the various Guilford products cate- 
gories, the disadvantaged gifted probably excel in systems and 
transformations, or the abilities to produce complicated pat- 
terns and to change or adapt ideas. 

Note that in Figure 1 the most frequently mentioned abil- 
ities in the literature have been darkened for the full column 
as "powers". Those factors which apply only in special cases 
or in special kinds of cases have been only partially darkened. 

Abiliti es Which May N eed Encouragement for Development 



Also note in Figure 1 the areas which have not been dark- 
ened as powers. The blank areas would show the kinds of abil- 
ities which may need further development. Such abilities may 
be assumed to be latent, and if not neglected for too long, 
might have a chance for fuller development. 

We must be sure to understand, however, that the fact that 
there may be some abilities generally in naed for increased de- 
velopment within disadvantaged population does not mean that 
these areas are necessarily weaknesses. The assumption rathei'' 
would be that these abilities are not deficits, but are func- 
tionally probably at a level slightly above average for age and 
grade. In some cases, however, particularly where there have 
been cultural advantages available to a child, we will certainly 
find abilities which are more in balance and which may come 
close to patterning the abilities of the child from the advan- 
taged cultures who is identified as gifted. 

An example of an obviously superior 5 year old Negro boy 
is given in Shepard's recent article in Saturday Review (1969), 
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This child who is already reading, is at this early age involved 
in the conflict of his blackness or his whiteness reflected in 
the reading matter, Shepard asks these questions; ''Will my son 
see the necessity of asserting his blackness, his maleness, mil- 
itantly and insensitively, riding roughshod over all who might 
in any manner oppose? Or, can the world of education, with all 
its demonstrated expertise utilize the precociousness of my 
little black boy for the building of a better world for all 
people'^ , (p . 61) • 

A Proportion of Tiroe in School 

Culturally disadvantaged children and youth may have many 
reasons why they have not been able to attend school as early 
or as consistently as their advantaged peers, Sickness, caring 
for younger brothers and sisters, late entrance to school, no 
nursery school or kindergarten training, truancy related to the 
irrelevance of the curriculum, and other factors may have di- 
minished the actual exposure of these children to the educational 
process, Some assessments of the value which the child has re- 
ceived from his educational experiences, that is^ the relative 
amount of growth he has shown within shorter- than-normal periods 
of attendance should be considered. Some ratio of c^ays attendee? 
to days enrolled might help here, as would some evaluation of 
the school experiences and the quality of education itself* 

Fact ors Enh anci ng o r Inhibiting Further Development of Abilitier 

Identification of the disadvantaged gifted would include 
personal, cultural, and family information which might affect 
the student's further development of his gifts. Particularly 
personality factors might add to the positive qualities of iden- 
tification* Persistence, for example, would be such a factor, 
as would the cooperativeness of family raembea"'s, and the facili- 
tative attitudes of school personnel. 

Measurement of Abilities in Disadvantaged Gifted 

Specific tasks and specific tests will not bo suggested in 
this article. Within the framework suggested in Figure 1, how- 
ever, these suggestions are made: 

1. The primary identification criioroon should be 
that a child exhibit outstanding po^i«rs in one 
or more abilities valued by his cultur^-.t the 
degree to whi ch he manifests these abilities 
should be related both to national and to local 
cultural norms. 
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2. The secondary criterion would be that applicable to 
the usual identification tests: he should measure on 
national norms on both ability and achievement approx- 
imately at "bright average'' levels or better. 

3. A special consideration should be given to those 
children with demonstrated creativity, 

4» Children who show social leadership potentials 
should also be given special considerations as 
having a quality strengthening their identifi- 
cation as gifted. 

Of course, as in other case study procedures, the qual- 
itative aspects mentioned about time in school and positive en- 
hancing factors within the personal and social realm are to be 
considered* Observations of classroom and out-of-school be- 
haviors would be especially important* 

One consideration as a new way of measuring disadvantaged 
gifted children would be the setting up of situational tests 
or tasks which are appropriate to test their special areas of 
abilities* Such measurement, by presentation of actual tasks 
to be accomplished J would be especially suitable for disadvan- 
taged youth. 

Summary 



Various abilities which are rewarded and encouraged by dis- 
advantaged cultures were discussed. These talents were than 
categorized according to Guildord's Structure of Intellect as 
^'Powers of the Disadvantaged Gifted." Identification criteria 
were suggested as first those powers from the culture, and then 
secondly, those powers from the dominant culture, with special 
consideration for creativity and social abilities. Gowan (1:^68) 
presents in the following statement a rationale for our concern: 
^'While all disadvantaged children need help, gifted disadvan- 
taged children have more talent to reward society if it nurtures 
them, and more to oppose society if it neglects them."' 



Fro!.: an article in Schreibci'' Gui^dance and the School D ropout 
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IDENTIFICATION PROCEDURES IN SPECIAL 
AREAS : 

A. TALENT IN PERFORMING ARTS 

B. CREATIVE THINKING ABILITIKS 

C. INDEPENDENT STUDY 




IDENTIFICATION OF TALENT 
IN 

DANCE, MUSIC, THEATER, and VISUAL ARTS 

The Educational Center for the Arts in New Haven 
employs a comprehensive identification process. The first 
step is to make students aware of the program by direct 
contact with counselors, teachers^ or fellow students* 
More often than not, students talented in the performing 
arts or visual arts will be made aware of the program as 
they pursue their interest in their individual schools. 

They then make application by filling out a single 
application sheet available through their guidance coun- 
selor. An appointment is then made so the student can 
visit E*C.A«> have an interview, and have an opportunity 
to demonstrate his talent. 

The interview ic> conducted by the Center's Planning 
and Placement Team. This team includes experts in the 
area of student inttrbst* There are five facets to this 
evaluation: knowledgOj, skills, imaginative insight, commit- 
ment, and special Tieeds not met by the high school. Each 
one is to be evaluated on a sliding scale in the face of 
specific evidence. The student will be asked to share work 
already completed (a portfolio) and demonstrate ability 
to be creative by performing a short exercise in the area 
of interest and talent. 

With many school systems, actual participation at 
E.C.A. depends on the individual school's planning and 
placement team. In the city schools, the students are 
selected only by the E.C.A. evaluation. 

The forms on the following pages are used in the 
screening and identification process at the Educational 
Center for the Arts* The final form represents one part 
of the total identification procedure in the "Norwalk 
Creative Child Program.*^ 
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EDUCATIONAL CENTER FOR THE ARTS 

55 audubon street new haven, Connecticut 06511 777-0900 

Dance ^^^^^^..^ Theatre^ Visual Arta_ 

(Check One Area) 



Wame ^ 

Female^ Male ^^^^ 

Freshman Jxinio r 

Sophomore^^ Senior 

Parent's Name^ . 

Street Address 

City_ Zip Code 

Home Telephone 

Schoo l Counselor 

Describe what you do in the arts. Include ideas > experiences 
and ways you express and develop your talents. 



Return this form to the Guidance Office at your high school. 
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Evaluatlon of Applicant by the Cen te r^s Planning and Placement Team 



Name of Student Name of High School Area Reviewed 

The Center's Planning and Placement Team has reviewed this individual's 
work and available support information. The results of this professional 
subjective evaluation are; 

1, An evaluation of the student's overall evidence of talent and experience 
observed in the review session is 

i i i 

undeveloped (little experience highly developed (much 

and formal training) experience and formal 

training) 

2, Check A or B 

A. The individual qualifies to attend the Center because his/her 

overall qualifications are 

outstanding 

^significant 

^acceptable 

^B. The individual does not qualify to attend the Center at this 

time because the evidence of outstanding talent is: 

marginal 

Inadequate 

Name of person(s) completing evaluation: Date: 
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Please rate applicant's aptitude and continued growth based on observation 
of specific evidence in dance i music, theatre or visual arts for the 
following ; 



1. Knowledge 

/ / 



2* Skills, techniques, proficiency 
/ / I 



3. Imaginative insight, awareness, perception 
/ / / / 



/ 



outstanding significant acceptable marginal inadequate 



/ 



outstanding significant acceptable marginal inadequate 



outstanding significant acceptable marginal inadequate 

4* Commitment, intense interest, involvernent 

L L L i L 

outstanding significant acceptable marginal inadequate 

5. Special needs not met in regular high school 

/ / / / / 



outstanding significant acceptable marginal inadequate 
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What sorts of drawing do you do? 



designs 
people 
or what? 



people 

fantasy landscapes 



SKILLS QUESTIONNAIRE 
(To be filled out by 
applying students) 

would like to know some of the things you already have done. 
Below is a list to give you some reminders. Please add anything else you 
can think of* Say whether you have done it a little or a lot. 

Do you: 

Draw: 

pencil 

India ink 

felt tip pens 

charcoal 

other? 
Make prints? 

silk- screen 

etching 
Paint? 

watercolor 

oil 

Media 

take pictures 
develop film 
print photographs 
other? 



linoleum 
monoprints 

poster paint 
acrylic 

make films 

movies 

animated cartoons 
use video tape 
make reco:^dings 
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Sculpture 

clay 

wood 

metal 

other 
Can you 

weld 

solder 

use power tools 



plaster 

wire 

plastic 



Do you 



invent things 

make posters 

illustrate books 

design record jackets 

do lettering 

do mechanical drawing 

sew 

knit 

embroider 

design stage sets 

ir-ake costumes (or design them) 

build houses 



do carpentry 
use hand tools 
repair things 
cook 

plant gardens 
decorate rooms 
make furniture 
crochet 
do macrame 
fix cai^s 

make model car landscapes 
build boats 



Very quickly, please do ten sketches or more of different views 
real or imaginary, of either two bricks or two shoes (for example: 
from the front, touching each other, separately, etc..) 

We are interested in your ideas here, not your ability to do a 
'^good'* drawing. This shouldn't take you more than 10 or 15 minutes. 
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NORWALK CREATIVE CHILD PROGRAM 



CRITERIA FOR STUDENT SELECTION IN CREATIVE CHILD PROGRAM 

Selection of students for placement in a class based upon 
developing creativity must already possess most of the 
important characteristics of the creative individual. 
While rating sheets are subjective at best, they are the 
only tixisting method of comparison available to us at the 
momem;. After reaching some agreement as to the meaning 
of tho terms and characteristics listed below, we yhall 
use a sliding rating scale from 9 - 10, 5 being the av- 
erage. For example: 



Uses stereotypes, 
copies ideas 



ORIGINA^TTY 
Seldom ^ates from 
expectec copies 
occas ional ly 



Most always has 
unusual presen- 
tation, never 
copies ideas 



i_ 
0 



Follows one teacher 
motivated idea 



FLUENCY 

Has several ideas 
each lesson 



10 



Has many ideas 
in most areas 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



10 



Never varies 
from first idea 

/ / 



FLEXIBILITY 
Chang*es ideas 
occasionally 



Often changes to 
newSbettijr ideas 



/ 



/ 



/ 



Always selects 
simplest idea 



COflPLEXITY 

Occasionally selects 
complex idea 



_/ 
10 



Tends to select 
difficult .complex 
ideas 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



Does not draw well, 
lacks proportion in 
figures, etc. 



VISUAL DRAWING ABILITY 
Draws well. Lacks com- 
plete detail and compo- 
sition 



10 



Draws extremely 
well with good 
detail 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



10 



Seldom or never 
completes tasks 

/ / / 



PERSERVERANCE 
Usually comp3 -is 
tasks 



/ 



/ 



/ 



Always completes 
tasks 

_l i_ / 

10 
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IDENTIFICATION OF CREATIVE THINKING ABILITIES 



In recent years creativity has been of major conce^^n 
to educators and psychologists . This intere^tVhas grown 
out of the general concern f or ind ividua 1 differences as 
well as that of the expanding concept of giftednessi The 
work of Getzels and Jackson, among others, helped focus 
attention on the creatively gifted. Their study indicated 
that creativity is a relatively distinct and separate ability, 
having a rather low correlation with IQ scores. It was 
observed, for example, that of the top fifth in creativity, 
only thirty percent were in the top fifth in intellectual 
giftedness. 

There are various theories as to why people are creative. 
One theory is thai creative persons have abilities in the 
"divergent production slab" of the Guilford Struc ture-of - 
Intellect model. Another view, supported by Maslow and 
Rogers, holds that creativity is a natural outcome of good 
mental health, or of self -actual izat ion . 

A number of centers of interest and research related 
to ci^oativity have become active throughout the nation. 
Prominent among the proponents of creativity in the class- 
room are Parnefi, Torrance, Williams, Taylor, and Renzulli. 
Each has a somewhat different approach and point of view, 
and this has created some differences as to the exact nature 
of creativity and what should be done to foster it. 
However, some general areas of agreement are becoming evident: 

1 . p ef init ion 

Creativity involves the ability to produce new forms 
to conjoin elements that are customarily thought of as 
independent or dissimilat'. 

Some components which make up creativity are: 

a. Sensitivity to problems 

b. Fluency of ideas and associations 

c. Flexibility 

d. Originality 

e. Redefinition or the ability to rearrange 

f. Analysis or the ability to abstract 

g. Elaboration 

h. Synthesis and closure 

i. Coherence of organization 
j . Evaluat ion 
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Some of the difficulty in defining creativity arose from 
a failure to differentiate between the various levels of 
creativity which are given by Calvin Taylor asi 



Expressive creativity 



Product ive creativity 



Inventive creativity 



Innovative creativity 



Emergent ive creativity 



- independent expression in which 
skills » originality, and 
quality are unimportant 

- production of a product through 
mastery over some portion of 
the environment 

- ingenuity in seeing new uses 
for old parts (no new basic 
idea Involved ) 

- a s ignif icant alter at ion in 
the basic foundations or prin- 
ciples of a theory (needs 
highly developed abstract 
conceptualizing skills) 

- ability to absorb the experi- 
ences which are commonly pro- 
vided and from this produce 
something new 



The process by which the creative process evolves in- 
cludes preparation, incubation, illumination and elaboration. 



2 . Characteristics of Creative Individuals 

Some studies list as many as eighty-four characteristics 
which may be attributed to creative individuals. Those which 
occur most frequesntly in studies are: 



Curious Flexible Persistent 

Original Open Fluent 

Independent Sensitive Elaborative 

Imaginative Intuitive Sense of Humor 

Nonconforming Energetic Playful 

Percept ive Questioning 



The study of creative adults has indicated undesirable 
personality factors which have probably grown out of the 
lifelong struggle to voice their creative efforts anri seek 
acceptance for them. It is felt that creative children^ 
if identified, nurtured, and valued, can be helped to adapt 
those aspects of their personalities which would clash with 
others . 



3. Identification 



At this time it is not clearly understood wh^ither 
creativity is a unitary process or made up of a composite 
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of many processes. Objective measures for assessing some of 
the components of creativity are in the developmental stage -~ 
some are being validated at the present time. Generally, 
these measures explore the individual's ability to think of: 



a. Regular or alternate uses for objects 

b. Consquences in connection with a new or unusual 
situation 

c. Things that belong in certain classes 

d. Sentences when given the beginning letters of words 

e. VJords of similar meaning to the given word 

f. Figures or pictures which may be developed from a 
mark or line 

g. Ways of elaborating upon details or pictures 

h. New patterns by removing parts of a given pattern 



Although there is no single, universally accepted way 
of identifying the creative child, there is enough experi- 
ence with some of the tests of creative abilities to have 
some confidence in them for identifying those with higher 
creative potential. 

The Torrance tests emphasize divergent production and 
transformation abilities. The tests used by Getzels and 
Jackson include four divergent-production abilities and 
three transformation abilities, Guilford also has tests 
which tap a number of divergent -product ion abilities. 
Starkweather's tests are particularly useful with very young 
children, A variety of other tests, including personality 
and biographical indicators, may be found in the annotated 
listing of instruments in a later section of this publica- 
tion. In addition, teachers and others can identify children 
who show unmistakable signs of creative potential in behavior 
and/or in the products they produce* Just because a child 
is creative in one area, is not a reason to assume he is 
creative in others. Persons with special training in art, 
music, and theater are needed in the identification of these 
kinds of creative talents. 

4 • Implications for the School 

It is thought that creativity cannot be developed in 
individuals unless they already possess those traits which 
constitute creativity. It is felt that the attitude 
should be more one of "making it possible for creativity 
to emerge . " Many researchers feel the environment should 
should be "responsive" rather than just "permissive." 
E. Paul Torrance and others who have succeeded in helping 
children to be more creative in their thinking and writing 
have suggested the following as factors in a responsive 
environment : 



a. Include a variety of learning tasks in the day's 
activities as some children prefer to learn by 
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discovery rather than by authority 
b. Bring more stimuli into the learning experiences 
Ask questions which elicit unique or original 
responses 
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Identification Process^ Independent Study Program 
for the Talented and Gifted 
and Potentially Talented and Gifted 

HAMDEN - NEW HAVEN COOPERATIVE EDUCATION CENTER 



The identification process Is based upon characteris- 
tics assessed through an interview by the program coordin- 
ator and faculty resource person* 

Whereas some techniques of selection are primarily 
concerned with standardized test ecores* such scores are 
the last reference to be considered when selecting students 
for the Independent Study Program* The staff feels that 
the individual interview can provide a sensitive and accurate 
assessment of the depth and diversity of the student's 
interests, his intellectual and creative potentiali and 
the degree of motivation to work in the area of interest* 
Because of the nature of this Independent style of learnlngv 
the personal . interview is the crucial feature in the identi- 
fication process. In addition* the judgment of guidance 
counselors and teachers weigh heavily in the evaluation 
of the student's potential* 

It is felt that excessive dependence on traditional 
tests would result in missing a large body of students 
who have the capability of functioning at high levels in 
an independent study prograirii This does not mean that 
the staff cannot demonstrate or justify the talent and 
giftedness apparent in each of the students selected for 
the program. The Interest and motivaion are usually backed 
up by grades, test results and intense involvement in the 
area of interest. 

The staff of the Independent Study Program persists 
in the feeling that personal recommendations, and Interviews 
are the most useful tools of identification available. 
While recognizing the validity of I,Q. tests, individual 
yinet tests and Torrance creativity tests, the staff believes 
that these measures do not provide them with sufficient 
information dealing with students^ abilities in independent 
study, their interests and involvements, specific skills, 
or potential for growth in the program. 

The following materials, published by the Cooperative 
Education Center, provide an overview of the program and 
its selection procedures* 
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INDEPENDENT STUDY PROGRAM 
HAMDEN-NEW HAVEN 
COOPERATIVE EDUCATION CENTER 

1450 Whitney Avenue - Hamden - Connecticut 06517 
Telephone: 203-288-7926 

HISTORY 

The Independent Study Program for the Talented and 
Gifted and potentially Talented and Gifted is one of 
many innovative programs at the Hamden-New Haven Coopera- 
tive Education Center* The program originated in 1967. 
It was designed as an approach to high school education 
which used the student's interests as a springboard for 
exploration of a subject- After four years of refinement 
of this model of suburban-urban cooperation, the program 
was introduced into the four separate area high schools 
where it currently flourishes. 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

- to focus interests^ goals and premises 

- to interpret critically and anaiyt ically 

- to extrapolate and synthesize 

- to foster creativity and originality 

- to help the student to recognize that failures, frus- 
trations, setbacks and successes are a part of the learn- 
ing process 

- to develop humility and openmindedness to learning by 
instilling in the students the understanding that one 
question leads to more 

- to develop inven jiveness in problem solving 

- to develop re sour ce fulness 

- to develop an ability of self evaluation 

- to appreciate the emotional involvement in the learning 
process 



SELECTION OF STUDENTS 



Two interviews are required for the student interested 
in the Independent Study Program. 

The interview with the coordinator is to determine: 

- the depth and diversity of a student's interests, 
inside and uutside of school, that are pursued for 
their own sake 

- the interests that might be pursued in the program 

- the ability of the student to assume responsibility 
for the pursuits of Independent Study Program projects, 
with the guidance and resource help of an advisor 

- the i r^ t ellectudl or creative potential of the student 

The interview with the subject area teacher-advisor 
is to determine: 

- the suitability of the student's interests for an 
Independent Study Progam project in the subject area 
selected 

- the possibility for a good working relationship be- 
tween the student and teacher-advisor 

Together, coordinator, teacher-advisor and student 
decide on the appropriateness of the program for the stu- 
dent. 

MhlTHOD OF INSTRUCTION 



Independent Study as a styxe of learning takes many 
forms : The relationship between the student and his/her 
teacher-advisor varies with the needs and interests of the 
students. Student goals are assessed and a course of study 
is designed by the st\ident and his/her teacher-advisor • 
Each student is expected to meet with his/her teacher ad- 
visor a minimum of once a week. 

The student may need an expert in his field of study, 
a professional researcher or a facilitator to bring him 
in contact with an appropriate resource. The teacher-ad- 
visor role varies in these contexts. The student with 
whatever help available, studies a topic in depth (Sickle 
Cell Anemia), at his own pace (differential equations), 
from a particular point of view (human anatomy-physiology 
through the nervous system), or perhaps in an interdisci- 
plinary way (United Stater, history through a study of 
American novels). Contact with an experienced teacher. 
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a university research laboratory or a local historical 
society nay meet a student's needs. 

Regular evaluation is made by the student and teacher- 
advisor together to insure progress toward goals. 

CREDIT / EVALUATIONS 

Course credit is given for work completed in the Inde- 
pendent Study Program* Each student in the program is 
given a written evaluation along with a letter grade by 
his/her teacher-advisor, 

Tn addition each student assesses his/her own progress 
in terms of his/her individual goals. 

STAFFING 

Subject-ad /isors in all major disciplines 
FUNDING 

The Independent Study Program for the Talented and 
Gifted is funded by the reimbursement method under P. A* 627 
section 10-76 of the General Statutes, 1967* 

Section 10-76 allows for reimbursement for programs 
when provided as part of the public school program and 
approvtd by the Secretary of the Connecticut State Board 
of Education, 



VI. ANNOTATED LISTING OF STANDARDIZED 
TNSTRUMF.NTS AVAILABLE FOR IDENTIFYING THE 
GIFTED AND TALENTED 
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ALPHA BIOGRAPHICAL INVENTORY. Three hundred multiple -choico 
items assess potential for scientific creativity in high 
school students. Available from The Institute for Behavioral 
Research in Creativity. 



Analysis of learning potential, by waiter N. Durost, Eric F. 
Gardner , Richard Madden and George Prescott . Av: i .'{telligence 
test which includes a battery of 5 group tests covoring grades 
1-12 for measuring general intelligence or scholastic aptitude. 



BIOGRAPillCAL INVENTORY, by C.E. Shaefer^ The one hundred 
twenty-five multiple-choice iterrts assess biographical informa- 
tion and creativity-related activities in areas of family 
hlaioiy, avucational activities, and miscellaneous* Available 
from Educational S Industrial Testing Service. 



CALIFORNIA ACHIEVEMENT TESTS, by Ernest Tiegs and Willis W. 
Clark. Achievement tests providing 11 or 12 scores; reading, 
(vocabulary, comprehension, total) mathematics (computation, 
concepts, and problems, total) language (auding (level 1 only), 
mechanics, usage, and sti-uciuro, total, spelling), total* 
McGraw-Hill 



CALIFORNIA PSYCHOLOGICAL INVENTORY (CPI), by H,G. Gough. 
Measures folk -concepts of interpersonal behavior that are 
relative to social interaction, stressing the healthy rather 
than pathological aspects in behavior and personality* Pro- 
vides measures of (1) poise, ascendency, and self-assurance, 
(2) socialization, maturity, and responsibility, (3) achieve- 
ment, potential, and intellectual efforts, (^O intellectual 
and interest modes. Available from Consulting Psychologists 
Press, Inc. 



CALIFORNIA TEST OF MENTAL MATURITY, by Elizabeth T. Sullivan, 
V/illis VJ. Clark and Ernest W, Tiegs. Intelligorjce test pro- 
viding 8 scores: logical reasoning, spatial relationships, 
numerical reasoning, verbal concepts, memory, language total, 
non-language total, total, (K-adult) approximately 90 minutes 
provides deviation l.Q. 



CREATIVE PROBLEM-SOLVING IN ARCHITECTURE TEST BATTERY, by G,T. 
Moore £ L.M. Jay. Asses£jes level of creative problem-solving 
in architecture and allied disciplines. Available from Archi- 
tectural Experimental Laboratory, University of California. 



CREATIVITY TEST (FORM H), by C.H. Lawshe £ D.H. Harris. 
Twenty item test to determine fluency, flexibility, and 
originality. Available from Purdue University* 



DECORATIONS (DEC), by S. Gardner, A. Gershon, Morrifleld 5 

J.P^ Guilford. A measure of the ability for cUvevpent pro- 
duction of figural implications, an ability v^ev .Tiol to one 
previously called "elaboration''^ which is the rJ^iiity to add 
meaningful details to what is givenv Given outlines of well- 
known articles of furnishings , the examinee is to add decor- 
ative lines. Artistic quality is not important; figural ideas 
are. High school through college and adult levels. Available 
from Sheridan Psychological Services, Inc- 



DIFFERENTIAL APTITUDE TESTS, by G.K. Bennett, H.G. Seashore, 
A*G. Wesman. An integrated battery of aptitude tests for ju- 
nior and senior high schools. Provides a profile of the rel- 
ative strength and weaknesses of each student in these 8 abili- 
ties ^ Verbal reasoning^ Numerical ability > Abstract reasoning, 
Space relations, Mechanical reasoning, Clerical speed and accu- 
racy, Language usage: Spelling, Grammar. Available from The 
Psychological Corporation. 



EXPRESSIONAL FLUENCY (EF), by P.R. Chrlstensen 6 J.P* Guilford. 
A measure of the factor of divergent production of semantic 
systems defined as the ability to produce efficiently appro- 
priate verbal expressions of organized thought. Jr. high 
school through college and adult levels. Available from Sheri- 
dan Psychological Services, Inc. 

FLANAGAN APTITUDE CLASSIFICATION TEST NO. 1 8-- INGENU ITY , by 
J.C. Flanagan, Measures creativity or inventiveness. Each 
test item contains a description of a problem situation similar 
to one that might be encountered in life. Acpocts of the so- 
lution are given, but the key word or words which include the 
crucial ideas are left blank, requiring the individual to think 
of an ingenious solution. The five choices are given in terms 
of the first and last letters of the possible right answer, so 
the individual really develops the solution. Designed primar- 
ily for high school students. Available from Science Research 
Associates . 



GUILFORD - ZIMMERMAN INTEREST INVENTORY (GZII), by J.S. Guil- 
ford 6 W.S. Zimmerman. An interest inventory based upon factor 
analytic findings providing ten extremely homogeneous scales 
which comprehensively cover broad areas of interest: mechan- 
ical (manipulative, constructive), natural (outdoor), aes- 
thetic (appreciation ), sexwice (social welfare : helping others ) , 
clerical (business detail), mercantile (business^, merchandising), 
leadership ( adminis trat ive ^ persuasive ) ^ literary (verbal) , 
scientific (investigating: experimental), and creative (covar- 
ing all areas where uniqueness or inventiveness plays a role). 
High school, collage and adult levels. Available from Sheri- 
dan Psychological Services, Inc. 
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HKNMON-MELSON TESTS OF MENTAL ABILITY^ by Tom A. Lanke & M.J. 
Nelson, If a slnRle predictor of school success ts needed 
which can be given in less than a class period and scored with 
a minimutn of time and effort, this might bo tho te^t to use, 
Includes 90 items with heavy emphasis on verbal content. 
Items are arranged in omnibus cycle f orm--dlf f erent types recur 
regularly and in each new cycle with inoronnin^; 0 1* ^ onl ty , 
Available through Houghton Mifflin. 

IDEATIONAL FLUENCY I (IF), by P.R. Christensen S J. P. Guil- 
ford. A measure of the factor of divergent production or se- 
mantic units requiring the examinee to produce efficiently 
many ideas fulfilling meaningful specifications. Jr. hlp.h 
school through college and adult levels. Available from Sheri- 
dan Psychological Services, Inc. 



IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS, under the direction of E.F. Lind- 
quist and A.N. Hleronymns. Tests devised to test functional 
skills of children in grades 9-12 in the areas of vocabulary, 
reading conprehensions , language skills, work study skills and 
arithmetic. Grade norms and percentile norms within grade are 
provided. 279 minutes in h sessions. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

KUHLMANN - ANDERSON MEASURE OF ACADEMIC POTENTIAL, by F. Kuhl- 
mann , R,G. Anderson. Measure of general learning ability or 
academic potential. (K-12) Deviation I.Q* percentir.es, 
stanines. 50-60 minutes. 



LORGE-THORHDIKC I iVTELLIGENCE TESTS, by Irving Lorge, Robert 
L. Thorijdike and Elizabeth Hagon. Provides o scores t verbal, 
nonverbal, composite. Easily administered aud scored. Time: 
90 minutes. Multi-level edition, grades 3-13- i^vailable 
through Houghton Mifflin Co. 



MAKING OBJECTS (MO), by S, Gardner, A. Gershon, P.R. Herrifield 
& J. P. Guilford. A measure of the factor of divergent produc- 
tion of flgural systems, this test is parallel to those measur- 
ing expressional fluency in the verbal or semantic category. 
The factor might be called *'figural expressional fluency, or 
more precisely, ^ visual- figural expressional fluency." Given 
a collection of very simple figural elements, the examinee is 
told to construct specified objects by combining those ele- 
ments. Jr* high school through college and adult levels. 
Available from Sheridan Psychological Services, Inc. 



METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TESTS, Long test (up to U hrs . ) . 
Tests include: word knowledge, reading, spelling, language, 
language skills, arithmetic computations and concepts, social 
studies and science. 
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MILLER ANALOGIES TEST, by W.S, Miller. Single-i^coro test of 
h.\gh difficulty level, originally desipned to r^vr^ure scho-- 
lastic aptitudes at graduate school level* lusaful in the 

selection of individuals for high level positions in business. 
Available froti' The Psychological Corporation. 



HYERS-BRIGGS TYPE INDICATOR (IIBTI), by Isabel Hyers-Br ipgs - 
A test of cognitive styles and personalities. Types based 
largely on Carl G. Jung^s theory of psychological attitudes, 
functions, and types. Provides measures of two basic attl- 
tudes-^introversion and extroversion; with a preference for 
perceiving and judging; of the relative strength of two op- 
posed perceiving f unctions - -sensation and intuition and of two 
opposing judging f unct ions--thinking and feeling. Also iden- 
tified as a subject*^ personality type in the Jung frame of 
reference* Available from Educational Testing Service. 



NEW USES (NU), by R. Hoapfner 6 J. P. Guilford. A measure of 
the structure-of-intellect ability of convergent production 
of semantic transformations; a redefinition ability. A low 
score on this test probably indicates '^functional fixedness 
which serves as an Inhibitor in problem-solving, preventing in- 
sights. High school, college, and adult levels. Available 
from Sheridan Psychological Services, Inc. 



OMNIBUS PERSONALITY INVENTORY (FORM F). Requires response to 
three hundred and eighty*-five true-false itens* Provides 
scores on fourteen scales. The following scales appear to be 
most useful in studying the creative person: Thinking Intro- 
version, Theoretical Orientation, Estheticism, Complexity, 
and Autonomy. Available from The Psychological Corporation. 



OPINION, ATTITUDE, AMD INTEREST SURVEY (OAIS). Questionnaire 
keyed for several traits, including creative ability and poten- 
tial (Creative Personality (CP) Scale). Available from OAIS 
Testing Px'Ogram . 



OTIS-LENNON MENTAL ABILITY TEST, by Arthur T. Otis £ Roger T, 
Lennon. Measure of general ability or scholastic aptitude. 
Brief test 30-U5 minutes for all ages K-12. Provides IQ's 
percentile ranks and stanlnes by age and grade. Available 
through Western Psychological Services. 

16 PERSONALITY FACTORS TEST. High score shows the type of 
personality which is creative and Inventive in any area in 
which he possesses the ability and trainings that is, the 
general tendency to work creatively in science y literature , 
a^tv oiJ^ the evory-day job, etc., regardless of field. 
Available from The Institute of Personality anO Ability Testing. 
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PERTINEMT QUESTIONS (PQ), by R.M. Ber^^er 6 J. P. Guilford, A 
iT^oasure of the factor of conceptual foresi<*ht> or cop^nltion 
of semantic implications • tho ability to see ivvpl icat ions of a 
meaningful kind> as in having anticipations, in bein^ aware of 
consequences., and in makin?; predictions. High school, collepe» 
and adult l^ivels. Available from Sheridan Paycholo^J 1 ?>cr- 
vices, Inc. 



PLOT TITLES (PT), by R,H, Berper & J. P. Guilford. A measure 
of two factors: ideational fluency (divergent production of 
semantic units) and originality (divergent production of seman- 
tic transformations). The former was defined under Ideational 
Fluency. The latter is seen in the efficient production of 
ideas of high quality with respect to the criterion of 'clever- 
ness.'^ High school , college and adult levels. Available from 
Sheridan Psychological Services, Inc. 

POSSIBLE JOBS (PJ)^ by A, Gershon S J. P. Guilford. A measure 
of the factor of divergent production of semantic inplicat ions > 
the ability to elaborate upon gi von inf ormat J.on or to suggest 
alternative deductions or extensions. Jr. high school through 
college and v-idult levels, Available from Sheridan Psychologi- 
cal Services, Inc. 



PROJECT TALENT CREATIVITY TEST* Measures creativity or inven- 
tiveness. Each test item contains a uescr ipt ion of a problem 
situation similar to one that might be encountered in life# 
Aspects of the solution are given, but the key word or words 
which include the crucial ideas are left blank requiring the 
individual to think of an 5ngenioti« soluti^jn . The five choices 
are given in terms of the first and last letter of the possi- 
ble right answer, so the ind ividual really develops the solu- 
tion. Designed primarily for hie;h school students. Universi- 
ty of Pittsburgh, 1960. 

REMOTE ASSOCIATES TEf5T, by S.A. Mednick 6 H.T. Hednick< Mea- 
sures ability to think creatively based on "associative in- 
terpretation of the creative thinking process--an interpreta- 
tion which envisions the process as one of seeing relation- 
ships between seemingly mutually remote*" ideas and approach 
to various problems and allows demonstration of creative prob- 
lem solutions. Available from H * J .P . Schubert . 



RUNNER STUDIES OF ATTITUDE PATTERNS (INTERVIEW FORM III)* 
Quite consistently V the Freedom Or i en tat ion Scales have corre- 
lated positively and the Control Orientation Scales have corre- 
lated negat ively with measures of creative behavior . Avail- 
able from Runner Associates. 
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SEEING PROBLEMS (SP), by P.R. Merrifield 6 J. P. Guilford. A 
measure of the factor cognition of semantic implications. Jr. 
high school through college and adult levels* Available fron 
Sheridan Psychological Services^ Inc. 



SEQUENTIAL TESTS OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS, by Cooperative Test 
Division Educational Testing Service, STEP are designed to 
measure the outcomes of educational experiences, both formal 
and informal, from elementary school to colle^^c. rests for 
communication (separate tests for reading, v;ritin<r> essay writ- 
ing, 6 listening) science, mathematics and social studies. Au- 
thors emphasize utilization of learned skills In solving new 
problems . 



SIMILE INTERPRETATIONS (SIM>, by P.R. Christensen , J . P . Guilford 
8 R. Hoopfner. A measure of the factor of divergent production 
of semantic systems which was defined under Expressional Fluen- 
cy* High school, college and adult levels. Available from 
Sheridan Psychological Services, Inc. 



SKETCHES (SKET), by A. Gershon, S. Gardner 6 J. P. Guilford. A 
measure of the ability known as figural fluency, or divergent 
production of figural units: the ability tc product efficient- 
ly a variety of units or visual-f igural information in re- 
sponse to specif icat ions . Four basic, simple figures are giv- 
en, each repeat ed twelve times, the examinee's task being to 
make each one into a recognizable object* Jr. high school 
through college and adult levels. Available from Sheridan Psy- 
chological r.ervicos , Inc. 



SLOSSON INTELLIGENCE TEST, by Richard Slosson. A brief 
(10-20 min. ) individual test of intelligence designed to be 
used by relatively untrained examiners as well as qualified 
professionals in working with both children end adults. The 
SIT is designed to provide screening information and when used 
for this purpose can be a useful tool in selecriv;,^ individuals 
for more comprehensive evaluation of mental ablliLy* Available 
from Slosson Educational Publications. 



SOUNDS AND IMAGES, by B . F . , Cunnington 6 E. Paul Torrance, 
Familiar and obscure sounds on 33 1/3 rpm record elicit associ- 
ations which may be scored for originality* Available from 
Personnel Press, Inc. 

GTANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST, by Truman L. Kelley, Richard 
Madden, Eric P. Gardner, Herbert C. Rudman. There are batter- 
ies at five levels K--12. Includes subtests such as Language, 

■■^y:^-^^fy Arithmetic, Social Studies, Reading and Spelling. Long (90 min # 
O :o 5 hrs . ) depending on which level. 

ERIC V ^ •lliil- 
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STANFORD-BINET INTELLIGENCE SCALE (1938 MM yearbook) 
Ages 5 and over: an item classification system for use I 
school psychologists in analyainf; and reportint'> performance 
in 6 categories? general comprehension, visual motor ability, 
arithmetic reasoning, memory and concentration, vocabulary and 
verbal fluency, judgement and reasoning, 

STARKWEATHER FORM BOARDS TEST. Consists of four form boards 
picturing scenes familiar to most children of pre-achool age. 
The scoring of this test indicates the relationship between the 
child's conforming and non-conforming responses. Requires spe- 
cial apparatus. Available from Elizabeth Starkweather. 



STARKWEATHER ORIGINALITY TEST. Predicts originality indepen- 
dently of verbal ability. Requires sper:al apparatus. Avail*- 
able from Elizabeth Ftarkveather , . 



STARKWEATHER SOCIAL COMFORHITY TEST. In this test, the ten- 
dency to conform or not is influenced by the child's actual 
color preferences. Requires special apparatus. Available from 
Elizabeth Starkweather. 



STARKWEATHER TARGET GAME. Designed to measure young children's 
willingness to try difficult tasks. Special apparatus re- 
quired. Available from Elizabeth Starkweather. 



TESTS or CONCEPT aTILIZATION, by Richard L. Craget, Ph.D. Naw 
clinical instrument used to assess 5 areas of conceptual think- 
ing: Color: Shape; Relational function; Homogeneous functions^ 
and Abst??act function. Administered in 10 minutes. Correla- 
tions are provided between various conceptual abilities and 
grade point averages (grade 1-12). 

TORRANCE TESTS OF CREATIVE THIHKIH6, by E. laul Torrance, Ph.D. 
Assesses U mental characteristics important to creative think- 
ing abilityi Fluency, Flexibility, Originality, and Elabora- 
tion. Presented in 2 test booklets. 1, Figural which requires 
drawing responses i group test (k-adult ) ^5 minutes . 2 ♦ Ver- 
bal requires written responses. 60 minutes. 

ttoANCE^^^^^^^^ CREATIVELY WITH PICTURES (FORMS A S 

B) , by E. Paul Torrance . Contain three subtests which re- 
quire individual to draw pictures which elaborate upon (a) a 
single brightly colored form , (b ) ten incomplete line drawingo , 
a n d ( <i ) t h 1 r t y - s 1 X 1 d e n t i c a 1 c i r c 1 e s ( or p a 1 r s o f parallel 
lines), Available from Personnel Press, Inc. 



TORRANCE TESTS OF THINKING CREATIVELY WITH WORDS {FORMS A 6 B), 
by E. Paul Torrance, Contain seven subtests which require in- 
dividual to (a) ask questions about an unusual picture, (b) 
guess causes of the action in the picture, (c) guess conse- 
quences of the action in the picture^ (d) think of ideas for 
improving a stuffed toy monkey or elephant, (e) list unusual 
uses for cardboard boxes or tin cans, and (f) predict con- 
sequences of an improbable event. Available frcin Personnel 
Press, Inc. 



UTILITY TEST (UT)» by R.C. Wilson, P.R. Merrifield S J,P, Guil- 
ford* A measure of both ideational fluency (divergent pro- 
duction of semantic units) and spontaneous flexibility^ (diver- 
gent production of semantic classes), which requires the ex- 
amines to conceive of new and unusual uses for familiar ob- 
jects based on as wide a variety of attributes of the objects 
as possible. High school, college and adult levels* Avail- 
able from Sheridan Psychological Services, Inc» 



WECHSLER INTELLIGENCE SCALE FOR CHILDREN, by David Wechsler* 
13-15 scores : Verbal ( information , comprehension , arithmetic, 
similarities, vocabulary , di^it span (optional), total) per- 
formance, (picture completion, picture arrangement, block de- 
sign, object assembly, mazes (optional), coding, total)/ The 
Wise is currently the best available compendium of individually 
administered subject comparison techniques purporting to mea- 
sure intelligence I Ages 5-15 . 



WELSH FIGURE PREFERENCE TEST , including the Barron-Welsh Art 
Scale, Requires reaction to four hundred figures varying on 
several dimenfiions. In addition to the original scales, factor 
analytic studies recently completed may increase the usefulness 
of this instrument. Available from Consultin,^ Psycholof^ist s 
Press » 



WORD FLUENCY (WF), by P . R . Chris tens en fi J.P* Guilford. A mea- 
sure of divergent product ion of symbolic units requiring the 
exafiinee to produce rapidly words fulfilling specified sym- 
bolic (letter) properties. Jr. high school tbrouprh college 
and adult levels. Available from Sheridan Psychological Ser- 
vices, Inc* 
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SELECTED ABSTRACTS 
DEALING WITH 
IDENTIFICATION OF GIFTED AND TALENTED 



ABSTRACT 3m96 



EC 03 1496 
Publ. Date 70 



ED N,A. 
6p» 



Keogh> Barbara K., Smithy Carol E. 
Ear ly_JLd en t iji^at i^oji^ 

lUgh ^Potential an"d Hi^h Risk_CJ?lIijj§n.* 

EDRS not available 
Journal of School Psychology: Ve N4 
P285-90 Win 1970 



Early identification of educationally high potential and high 
risk children was investigated by following «I9 children from 
kindurgai- ten entrance through grao2S 5 of a regular school pro- 
gram. Kindergarten predict ive measures were the Bender Gestalt 
and teachers^ evaluations. Follow-up measures were yearly stan- 
dard achievement test results. Analyses revealed consistently 
high and significant relationships between teachers' ratings 
and subsequent school achievement, Teachers were surprisingly 
accurate in early identification of both high risk and high 
potential children* The Bender was more accurate for identifi- 
cation of high potential than high risk childri;n. Findings 
support the use of these measures for initial screening of 
children entering formal school programs. Specification of 
dimensions of teachers' evaluations may provide clues to under- 
standing the complexities of school readiness, (Author) 



Saunders, Robert J. 

Identifying the A r t igtically Gift ed i n 
the Classroom, 

Connecticut State Department of Educa- 
tion, Hartford, Bureau of Elementary 
and Secondary Education 



Connecticut State Department of Educa- 
tion, 165 Capitol Avenue, Hartford, 
Connecticut 06106* 

Prepared for the Creativity : Its Educa- 
tional Implications Workshop ( North Haven > 
Connecticut I December 3» 1969) i 



ABSTRACT 32639 
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Publ. Date 59 



ED N.A. 

14p. 
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To familiarize tho general classroom and art Xs^dcher with essen- 
tial art education literature dealing with the creative stu- 
dent in art, a brief review of research studio*? ^his topic 
made in art education as a discipline (as op:*v^ to theoretical 
and philosophical statements on the nature of \ne creative pro- 
cess) is presented. The meanings of the terms talented, gifted, 
and creative in art are discussed and criteria for creativity 
enumerated. Suggestions are made as to how artistically gifted 
students can be identified within the limitations of the avoragy 
art lesson or art activity at the elementary and secondary 
levels . (KW) 

ABSTRACT 10378 

EC 01 0378 ED 019 770 

Publ, Date 67 72p. 
Martinson, Ruth A. ; Soa^oe, May V, 
T]ie_Abilities of Young Children- CEC 
Research Ponograph Serie^s. 
Council for Exceptional Chi Idren , Wash- 
ington , D. C . 

EDRS mf 

In order to assess the quality of creative products in art, 
music, writing* social studies , and science, chi Idren at tending 
grades 3 to 6 of the University Elementary Scliool of the univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, were divided into two groups 
on the basis of intelligence. The higher group (U9 pupils, IQ 
of 130 or more) and the low group (57 pupils, IQ of 120 or less > 
were similar in educational backgrounds , extervi^l environment, 
parental level of education , and sex ratio, Tliroe independent 
judgments of each child^s product in each sub j oc.r were made by 
exports in the particular field represented* Criteria for ere- 
ativity in eluded originality and effectiveness of expression. 
In five out of the eight products evaluated, a significant re- 
lationship (p equals ,05) was found between high IQ and high 
quality of judged product. Findings thus supported the hypoth- 
esis that gif tedness and creativity are not antithetical. Both 
groups were also given Guilford and Hoepfner's test for diver- 
gent thinking. The only test which significantly separated the 
high from the J.ow groups was the Association Test (t test, p 
equals .05) was found between high IQ and high quality of judged 
product. Findings thus supported the hypothesis that giftedness 
and creativity are not antithetical. Doth groups were also 
given Guilford and Heopfner ' s test for divergent thinking . The 
only test which sign if icantly separated the high from the low 
groups was the Association Test (t test, p equals .05). Since 
no significant differences were found between high and low IQ 
groups on the four remaining tests, a negligible relationship 
between intelligence and divergent thinking was indicated. Ex- 
amples of the children's products in all areas and an 18-item 
reference list are included* The appendix contains biographical 
sketches of the judges v This document is availab le from The 
Council for Exceptional Children, NBA> 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington, D*C. 20036^ for $2»00. (JP) 
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ABSTRACT 12003 

EC 01 2003 ED 030 989 

Publ. Date June 62 36p, 
E arly Identification of the Gifted 
T hrough Interage G r oupi ng . 
Plainodge Public Schools, New York 
New York State Education Department, 
Albany 

EDRS mf, he 

To determine the advantages of interage grouping, 18 first 
graders (mean IQ 118.65) were assigned to two interage classes 
rouLarning first, second, and third graders i 19 first graders 
(mean IQ 119.60) were assigned to two straight first grade 
clasoes. All children selected had been recommended by their 
kindergaxa^^n teachers as their brightest students. Doth groups 
were given the MeU'opoUtan Achievement Test, Prinary I Battery 
in the fall and Primary II Battery in the spring. Students 
in the interage condition performed at a higher' lovol on all 
achievement scales; group means were significant on word dis- 
crimination and arithmetic (p less than . 01) , Students se* 
lected as evidencing initial adjustment problevas showed greater 
gains than their controls on all four scales. However, they 
achieved significant ly lower scores on the California Test of 
Personality. The parents of children in both conditions re- 
sponded favorably to questions concerning their children's 
reactions to school, their adjustment in and out of school, and 
their interest in reading. The parents of children in the in- 
terage program provided significantly higher ratings on the 
richness and variety of classroom experiences and the motiva^ 
tlons provided to challenge the child to make use of his talents. 
The California Test of Personality revealed no significant dif- 
ferences in social adjustment of interage as opposed to straight 
grade classes * 

ABSTRACT 20070 

EC 02 0070 ED N. A» 

Publ. Date Feb 6 7 lOp. 
Ringness , Thomas A . 

I den tif icati on Patterns , Motiva tioji , 
and School Achieve m ent o f Bright 
junior High Sch^ 

EDRS not available 
Journal of Educational Psychology; V50 
N2 P93-102 Feb 1967 

Interview and card sort data were obtained on 261 high- , aver- 
age- , and low-achieving bright 8th-grade boys in ar. attempt to 
nonf irm or refute earlier findings concerning identification 
patterns j motivation , and valued. Confirmation was generally 
founds the main exception being that in the present study most 
sub j ects identi fled with fathers whereas in the previous otudy 
high achievers were most likely to do so, Socioeconomio sta- 



tus bias may have influenced ear^lier data. Low achievers were 
found more motivated academically. Low achievers were more 
noncomforming , whereas high achievers were more independent. 
School was seen by most subjects as demanding conformity, ixni 
subjects accepted this role model. Scholarship was shown to 
have little relationship to peer popularity, and the perceived 
norm for school achievement was that of modiocrity* (Author) 



